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year,  but  each  title  had  a separate  sales  value  as  it  was  released  and  the  price  announced.  This 
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FOREWORD 


This  monograph  continues  the  series  which  began  with 
the  essays  on  Proofs,  1792  Patterns,  and  Minor  Coinages 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  research  methods  used  to 
arrive  at  the  figures  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables 
were  described  in  the  last-named.  The  text  provides  a 
running  commentary  and  amplification  of  these  tables,  and 
in  general  a degree  of  uniformity  with  the  monograph  on 
Minor  Coinages  is  sought.  Owing  to  requirements  of 
space,  the  section  on  the  Gobrecht  coinages  has  been 
issued  as  a separate  monograph,  uniform  with  this  series. 
The  reconstructed  figures  italicized  here,  though  highly 
probable,  may  require  some  revision  when  and  if  the  Mint 
releases  certain  documents  to  Archives  custody.  It  is 
planned  to  utilize  much  of  this  data,  including  the  mintage 
tables,  in  the  19th  edition  of  the  Standard  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  published  early  in  1959. 

John  J.  Ford,  Jr. 
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SILVER  COINAGES  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  MINT,  1794-1916 

I.  EPHEMERAL  COINAGES:  TRIMES,  20**,  TRADE  DOLLARS. 

The  motives  for  issuing  the  trime  or  silver  three  cent  piece  seem  to  have  been  some' 
what  confused.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  denomination  would  facilitate  postal 
transactions,  as  the  letter  rate  was  changed  to  3tf  about  that  period;  it  was  fondly 
hoped  that  the  trime  would  relieve  the  demand  for  cents,  which  were  unpopular  because 
of  unwieldy  bulk  and  also  hardly  paid  the  expenses  of  coining  them;  and  its  baseness 
(7 5%  silver,  25%  copper),  though  discordant  with  the  standard  of  fineness  of  all  other 
U.S.  silver  coins,  was  felt  as  the  only  means  of  having  a silver  coin  which  would  be 
worth  its  low  face  value  in  bullion  and  still  of  convenient  size.  Though  between  1851 
and  185  3 it  was  ‘"the  chief  silver  coin  of  the  country”  (Neil  Carothers),  it  was  a failure 
on  all  counts.  It  clashed  with  the  decimal  system;  it  was  physically  decidedly  unsatis' 
factory,  quickly  discoloring  and  becoming  toul;  it  was  much  too  small.  (The  same  error 
had  been  made  with  the  gold  dollar.)  And  it  served  little  purpose  in  postal  transactions. 

Some  of  these  faults  were  rectified  by  the  Deficiency  Act  of  March  3,  1853.  This 
provided  that  all  trimes  coined  after  the  following  April  1 would  be  of  standard  silver, 
900  fine,  and  of  weight  in  proportion  to  the  other  minor  silver.  This  change  did  not 
take  place  until  the  beginning  of  1854;  all  the  1853  trimes  were  struck  before  March  31. 
The  change  of  type  in  1854,  consisting  in  increased  width,  addition  of  olive  branch  and 
arrows  on  reverse,  and  extra  outlines  to  star  on  obverse,  was  designed  to  mark  the 
coins  of  the  new  fineness.  G.  N.  Eckert,  Mint  Director  in  1853,  was  responsible  for 
this  change,  as  for  the  addition  of  arrows,  rays,  etc.,  to  already  overcrowded  designs  on 
the  other  silver  coins.  In  the  Mickley  Sale,  1867,  was  a pattern  of  this  type  dated  185  3 
and  struck  in  standard  silver.  The  piece  was  poorly  described  and  not  since  positively 
located,  but  the  context  makes  it  almost  certain  to  be  of  the  type  adopted  in  1854.  It 
was  rumored  to  have  been  seen  in  New  York  in  1951. 

Longacre,  mint  engraver  since  1844,  was  slow  in  achieving  full  competence  as  a 
die  sinker;  but  by  1859  he  was  fully  expert.  In  that  year,  as  part  of  a general  program 
(inspired  by  J.  R.  Snowden,  then  Director)  to  improve  the  current  coinage  designs,  he 
made  new  hubs  for  the  trime,  keeping  the  same  general  pattern  but  tightening  up  the 
composition,  particularly  by  reducing  the  extra  borders  on  the  star. 

From  1863  to  1873  trime  coinage  consisted  mostly  of  proofs  lor  collectors.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  odd  550  in  the  1862  coinage  report  for  every  de' 
nomination  of  silver  from  the  trime  to  the  half  dollar  (and  dollar?)  represented  proofs, 
as  was  certainly  true  of  the  odd  460  in  1863,  470  in  1864,  500  in  1865,  etc.  I have 
tentatively  listed  the  odd  5 50  in  the  “Struck  Proof"  column  in  the  tables.  There  is  also 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  21,000  noivproof  trimes  of  1863  were  actually  dated 
1862.  Trimes  dated  from  1865  to  1872  in  Fine  to  Unc.  are  rare,  and  were  formerly  uiv 
known  to  exist,  but  a tew  specimens — say  one  to  four — have  been  met  with  of  each 
date,  showing  traces  of  mint  bloom,  or  else  having  no  sign  ot  the  characteristic  border 
and  edge  found  on  proofs.  Despite  the  much  larger  coinage  of  1863,  to  date  not  one 
specimen  has  been  met  with  in  other  than  proof  or  impaired  proof  state.  This,  together 
with  the  undue  commoness  of  1862,  suggests  that  the  “1863"  noivproofs  bore  date  1862. 
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The  twenty'cent  piece  represented  one  of  the  worst  Congressional  blunders  in 
years.  It  purported  to  solve  the  “short  bit'  problem  common  in  the  West  and  South' 
west  and  supposedly  caused  by  the  lack  of  a coin  between  the  dime  and  quarter.  The 
culprit  was  a Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  who  in  February  1874  introduced  a bill  calling 
for  the  coinage  of  twenty'cent  pieces.  At  the  time,  specie  payments  had  not  yet  been 
resumed,  and  silver  coins  circulated  only  in  the  Pacific  area,  served  by  the  San  Fran' 
cisco  mint.  In  that  region  the  old  Spanish  valuations  in  reals  had  given  way  very 
slowly.  Eight  reals  equaled  one  dollar;  the  word  “bit'  was  common  to  denote  a value 
corresponding  to  one  real,  though  since  Snowden’s  legislation  of  1857  no  Spanish  reals 
remained  in  circulation.  A person  who  tendered  a quarter  in  payment  for  an  article 
priced  at  one  bit  should  have  received  one  real  (or  a dime  and  two  cents)  in  change; 
but  since  reals  and  copper  coins  were  not  circulating,  he  perforce  received  a dime  or 
“short  bit.’’  The  20  cent  piece,  Senator  Jones  thought,  would  curb  the  practice  of 
overcharging,  which  (Carothers  says)  had  been  prevalent  for  over  forty  years.  The 
Mint  Director,  H.  R.  Linderman,  supported  the  proposal,  and  it  was  signed  into  law 
March  3,  1875.  It  was  definitely  the  wrong  medicine;  what  was  needed  was  neither  a 
20  cent  nor  a 15  cent  piece,  but  coinage  of  cents  and  nickels  by  the  branch  mints.  The 
piece  was  decidedly  unpopular  because  often  mistaken  for  the  quarter  dollar,  despite 
the  different  eagle  and  the  plain  edge.  (A  quiz  question  often  enough  asked  at  coin 
clubs  is:  were  any  American  coins  of  gold  or  silver  ever  regularly  issued  with  plain 
edges7  The  correct  answer,  of  course,  is  yes,  trimes  and  20  cent  pieces.)  At  a House 
committee  inquiry  in  1878,  Senator  Sherman  said  that  the  coin  had  been  created  only 
be  cause  Senator  Jones  asked  for  it.  Linderman  ( Money  and  Legal  Tender  in  the  U.S., 
N.Y.,  1877,  p.  45)  admitted  that  it  was  an  error;  but  contended  that  the  quarter  dollar 
should  have  been  abolished  in  favor  of  the  20  cent  piece,  or  that  the  latter  should  have 
been  originally  issued  instead  of  the  quarter,  as  Jefferson  had  suggested.  Congress 
abolished  the  denomination  by  a bill  passed  May  2,  1878  and  effective  the  following 
June  29. 

Never  originally  intended  to  circulate  in  this  country,  let  alone  to  have  legal 
tender  status,  the  trade  dollar  was  authorized  by  an  interpolated  section  of  the  “Crime 
of  ’73’’  (the  immensely  lengthy  Law  of  Feb.  12,  1873)  to  be  coined  as  a substitute  for 
the  Mexican  dollars  used  in  payments  to  China.  In  response  to  pressure  from  the 
silver  interests,  it  was  given  legal  tender  status  to  the  amount  of  $5,  to  insure  it  stand' 
ing  in  domestic  use.  Over  4,000,000  pieces  were  driven  into  domestic  circulation, 
and  kept  there,  by  a characteristic  swindle,  even  after  legal  tender  status  was  abolished 
by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  (Aug.  22,  1876).  Unscrupulous  employers  would  buy 
trade  dollars  from  brokers  at  a discount  and  pay  them  out  as  wages  at  face  value. 
Retailers  supplying  wage  earners  had  to  accept  them.  Since  banks  no  lohger  would 
accept  them,  the  retailers  either  spent  them  or  resold  them  to  brokers  at  a loss,  re' 
couping  on  the  prices  they  charged  for  merchandise.  Mexican  dollars  once  again  began 
to  circulate  by  the  same  means.  This  was  particularly  flagrant  in  the  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  near  New  York  (see,  e.g.,  Mint  Report  for  1883).  Meanwhile,  the 
value  of  silver  was  falling,  and  as  bullion  a trade  dollar  was  worth  about  85^  by  1883. 
The  coins  were  becoming  increasingly  unpopular,  and  many  bills  were  introduced  in 
Congress  to  authorize  their  recall,  but  were  filibustered  out  of  existence  by  the  silver 
lobby,  who  realized  that  redemption  of  trade  dollars  would  mean  their  melting  and  re' 
coinage  into  standard  dollars  under  the  Bland  Act;  such  recoinage  would  mean  so  much 
less  newly  mined  silver  purchased  from  them  for  standard  dollar  coinage.  Finally,  a re' 
demption  bill  was  forced  through,  and  it  became  law  Feb.  19,  1887,  authorizing  re' 
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demption  of  all  unmurilated  trade  dollars.  Carothers  says  that  over  eight  million  were 
redeemed,  probably  two  million  of  these  being  brought  back  from  China. 

It  is  known  that  nearly  the  entire  coinage  for  1873-4  from  all  three  mints  went 
to  China,  accounting  for  the  rarity  of  these  dates  in  choice  condition;  most  trade  dollars 
entering  China  were  promptly  chop  marked,  and  it  is  estimated  that  between  25  and  30 
million  of  them  were  shipped  in  that  direction,  the  majority  of  them  of  S and  CC 
mintage.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  Philadelphia  coins,  1875-77,  got  into  speculators’ 
hands  in  the  East  as  described  above.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  quite  a number 
of  them  have  turned  up  in  accumulations  ot  coins  of  the  period  held  by  non  •'collectors 
in  the  region  approximately  bounded  by  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Albany 
and  Boston. 

In  1875-6  a change  of  type  was  accomplished;  the  principal  differences  are  in  the 
shape  of  leaves  and  arrows,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  reverse  of  Type  1 shows  a berry 
under  right  claw,  while  the  reverse  of  Type  II  does  not.  Oddly,  both  are  illustrated  in 
Adams- Woodin,  Type  I above  No.  1337  (the  regular  type),  and  Type  II  above  No. 
1342,  where  it'  is  muled  with  the  obverse  of  1308  and  the  combination  (which  probably 
does  not  exist  unless  as  a restrike)  mislabeled  "regular  dies."  In  1875  uncirculated 
coins  of  Type  1 are  known  of  all  three  mints,  and  of  Type  II  from  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco;  a copper  proof  of  Type  I has  been  seen,  but  the  silver  ones  are  usually 
of  Type  II.  The  Type  II  coin  from  Philadelphia  in  Unc.  appears  to  be  a rarity,  and 
the  Type  I proof  certainly  a greater  one.  The  figures  quoted  in  the  tables  are 
based  entirely  on  the  hiatus  of  July  1875  after  which  new  dies  were  sent  out  to  both 
branch  mints.  In  1876  Type  I coins  appear  from  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  and 
are  scarce;  Type  II  from  all  three  mints.  The  proofs  again  are  all  of  Type  II,  so  far  as 
seen.  The  reconstruction  in  the  tables  assumes  that  the  coins  delivered  in  January  and 
February  include  all  the  Type  I,  and  those  of  June  to  September  the  Type  II. 

The  design  of  the  trade  dollar  also  came  in  for  much  criticism,  verbal  and  other- 
wise. The  eagle  was  often  gibed  at,  the  principal  target  being  its  ambiguous  position 
it  is  far  from  clear  whether  its  back  or  breast  faces  the  observer.  The  Coin  Collector’s 
Journal  carried  many  such  sallies.  Among  the  most  frequent  non-verbal  criticisms  were 
the  engraved  alterations  ot  what  Fiberty  was  sitting  on.  No  good  reason  has  ever  been 
advanced  for  the  choice  of  the  adopted  design  over  the  dozen  or  more  patterns  earlier 
submitted,  some  of  them  of  considerable  merit. 

The  last  few  years,  1878-83,  saw  trade  dollar  coinage  only  as  proofs  for  collectors. 
The  coins  dated  1884  and  1885  became  known  in  later  years,  no  public  sale  of  trade 
dollars  from  the  Mint  being  made  after  December  1883.  Since  no  reference  to  the 
1884-5  coins  is  made  in  any  Mint  correspondence,  any  intra-Mint  records,  any  official 
announcements,  etc.,  and  no  account  exists  of  the  bullion  used,  the  dies  made,  the 
coins  struck  or  delivered  or  sold,  etc.,  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that  the  1884-5 
coins  are  of  clandestine  issue,  representing  either  private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Coiner  (who  had  custody  both  of  working  dies,  hubs  from  which  new  working 
dies  were  made,  and  presses  in  which  they  were  made)  or  connivance  between  Coiner 
.and  Superintendent.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  1884-5  coins  first  came  to  public  at- 
tention in  1908.  After  I published  an  article  on  this  issue  in  the  July  1952  J^umismatist, 
a correspondent  informed  me  that  Charles  Steigerwalt  placed  the  1884’s  in  a price  list 
during  the  year  of  issue.  I have  not  seen  the  list,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  he  had  the 
coins;  he  may  have  included  them  in  the  list  in  anticipation  of  getting  the  coins  from 
the  Mint  as  in  previous  years.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  1885  trades 
were  even  suspected  to  exist  before  1908. 
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II.  HALF  DIMES,  1794-1873. 

This  is  a scries  long  neglected  (despite  Newlin’s,  Neil’s  and  Valentine’s  pubjica- 
tions,  and  a supplement  now  in  press),  possibly  because  of  the  eye-taxing  smallness  of 
the  coins.  With  the  exception  of  the  famous  (and  overrated)  1802,  half  dimes  have 
regularly  brought  prices  which  would  seem  disproportionately  small  in  any  other  series. 

This  series  is,  however,  typical  in  that  the  first  year  of  issue,  though  actually 
commoner  Unc.  than  many  later  dates,  regularly  brings  a higher  price.  Dealers,  when 
describing  choice  1793  wreath  cents  or  half-cents,  1794  half  dimes,  1796  dimes  or 
quarters,  1794  dollars,  tax  the  dictionary  for  superlatives  to  describe  their  idea  of  the 
great  rarity  of  these  coins.  A few  statistics,  based  on  coins  actually  seen,  may  clarify 
the  situation. 

1.  1793  half-cents.  Four  varieties,  all  R-4  to  R-5  (Sheldon  scale,  as  always  in 
these  monographs).  Commonest  variety  is  B-4,  Gilbert  2;  nearly  200  known  in  all,  at 
least  twenty  of  them  Unc.  Records  up  to  $275  for  this  variety.  Of  the  twenty 
varieties  and  four  sub-varieties,  1794-97  inclusive,  only  eight  are  commoner  than  1793 
B-4,  and  only  two  of  these  (1795  Gilbert  5,  1797  Gilbert  4)  are  even  nearly  as  com- 
mon Lhic.  Of  most  others  at  most  live  to  ten  are  known  Unc.,  and  ol  some  none  are 
known  above  VF. 

2.  1793  wreath  cents.  Nine  varieties.  The  commonest,  Crosby  9-H.  is  barely 
R-2,  over  1000  being  extant,  and  again  several  dozen  have  been  called  Unc.  Records 
supposedly  in  excess  ot  $650.  Ot  the  64  varieties  and  lour  sub-varieties  among  the 
thick  cents  of  1794-5,  only  a half  dozen  are  as  common  in  Unc.  as  the  9-H.  and  more 
than  half  of  the  rest  are  represented  by  none  to  four  specimens  in  that  condition. 
Sheldon's  book  has  done  much  to  rectify  the  discrepancies  in  cent  values.  Choice 
1794’s  are  starting  to  come  into  their  own. 

3.  1794  hall  dimes.  Four  varieties,  all  struck  in  1795,  the  last  and  commonest 

(Valentine  4)  struck  after  1795  V-l;  it  is  not  above  R-4.  At  least  12  or  15  are  known 
Line,  with  prooflike  surface,  probably  more,  and  they  regularly  bring  $150  to  $225.  1 

have  seen  as  many  as  three  in  a dealer’s  stock  on  the  same  day.  The  total  is  swelled 
by  the  presence  ol  similar  examples  of  other  varieties  of  this  date.  1795,  though  a 
commoner  date,  is  rarer  than  1794  Unc.  Coins  of  1796  to  1805  are  (except  for  1800) 
excessively  rare  with  mint  lustre. 

4.  1796  dimes.  Six  varieties.  The  commonest  ones  (R-3  to  R-4)  are  the  so- 
called  K-3  (lumpy  die  break  at  first  star)  and  K-5  (dot  just  before  L;  single  outer  leaf 
under  D).  At  least  20  or  30  are  known  Unc.,  usually  with  prooflike  surface.  Choice 
ones  bring  $400 — $55  0.  By  contrast,  the  eighteen  varieties  of  1797  to  1804  inclusive 
are  rarely  seen  in  VF.  let  alone  in  Unc.;  some  are  apparently  unknown  above  Fine. 

5.  1796  quarters.  Two  varieties.  The  first,  B-l  (Low  6).  with  probably  1800 
coined,  is  nearly  R-7;  the  second,  B-2  (High  6),  with  probably  4346  struck,  is  a low 
R-4,  and  was  evidently  saved  in  quantity,  as  quite  a number  exist  Line.  Nevertheless, 
they  long  brought  $160  to  $225,  and  during  the  last  two  years  climbed  to  $1,200, 
one  reportedly  selling  near  $1,600.  They  are  now  surely  highly  overvalued  in  com- 
parison to  the  1804,  which  was  struck  in  larger  numbers,  but  which  is  so  rare  Unc. 
that  its  existence  is  disputed. 

6.  1794  half  dollars.  Eight  varieties,  all  but  one  (H-l,  Beistle  1-A,  R-4)  rare, 
all  excessively  rare  near  Unc.  This  is  the  one  denomination  of  which  the  first  year  of 
issue  is  actually  underrated  choice.  I have  encountered  only  two  strictly  Unc.,  and 
know  only  three  auction  records — WGC  2 (1945),  $210,  this  for  a cracked-die  example 
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°f  H'l,  Clarke  1192  (1956),  cleaned  Unc.  at  $1,000,  and  Cass  ("Empire  ) 1264  at 
$ on  (1957).  This  popular  denomination,  for  a great  many  years  the  principal  output 
of  the  mint  along  with  cents  and  half  eagles,  was  made  to  use;  choice  examples  of  any 
date  prior  to  1806  are  rare,  some  dates  (1801,  1802)  unknown  perfect. 

7.  1794  dollars.  One  variety;  1758  coined,  Oct.  15,  1794.  Of  nearly  60  im- 

pressions  known,  seven  display  mint  lustre:  (a)  British  Museum  (Macallister,  CCJ, 
May  1935);  (b)  WGC-Williams-Bareford;  (c)  Ex  C.  David  Pierce;  (d)  B.  Eubanks; 
(e)  Bolender  Plate;  (1)  Murdoch' Earle' Atwater;  (g)  Chi-ANA  (1956),  at  a fan' 
tastic  $8000.  The  date  is  at  most  R'5,  overrated  in  any  condition  compared  to  either 
1796  small  date  and  letters  or  1797  9 x 7,  small  letters,  and  in  Unc.  far  commoner 
than  at  least  91  of  the  99  varieties  between  1795  and  1800. 

The  tentative  coinage  figure  of  7756  given  for  the  1794  half  dimes  represents  the 
March  1795  delivery.  Either  this  contained  all  the  1794’s  plus  1795  V'l  (and  V'10, 
if  this  exists),  or  else  the  1794  V-4’s  were  struck  later,  and  the  7756  include  the  V'l, 
2,  3 of  1794.  In  either  event  the  unascertainable  correct  total  will  not  be  too  far  from 
7756.  The  1794’s  when  worn  are  almost  exactly  ten  times  as  rare  as  the  1795’s.  After 
the  7756  of  March  30  there  was  a hiatus  of  almost  three  months.  It  is  known  that  such 
hiatuses  generally  occurred  when  new  dies  were  required.  There  were  two  reasons: 
The  steel  used  to  make  dies  was  rather  poor  in  quality,  and  dies  often  broke  or  wore 
out  too  fast;  and  the  personnel  in  the  Coiner’s  Department  had  to  assist  the  scanty 
Engraving  Department.  For  this,  documentary  evidence  exists,  particularly  for  the 
part  played  by  the  Mint’s  legendary  factotum,  Adam  Eckfe.ldt;  July  1892  Amer.  Jour, 
of  J\[umismatics,  p.  11  If. 

For  other  specialized  information  on  this  series,  see  my  Supplement  to  Valentine’s 
The  U.S.  Half  Dimes,  now  in  press.  The  numerical  results  established  and  discussed 
therein  are  summarized  in  Table  II  of  the  present  monograph.  In  all  cases  the  hiatus 
evidence  confirms  the  relative  rarity  of  the  dates  and  varieties. 

This  question  of  relative  rarity  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  my  monograph  on 
the  U.S.  Minor  Coinages,  especially  pp.  1,  7'8.  It  has  long  been  an  intuitively  obvious 
principle  that  something  about  the  rarity  of  a coin  can  be  deduced  from  the  number 
minted,  the  obvious  exceptions  being  coins  of  which  hoards  have  been  found,  or  which 
were  saved  in  quantity  as  first  year  of  issue,  and  coins  on  which  destructive  forces  have 
acted  to  an  inordinate  extent.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  1799  cents,  (see  pp.  9' 10  of 
the  Minor  Coinages  monograph),  and  half-eagles  in  the  1820’s,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  melted  in  quantity.  Making  the  assumption  that  extant  examples  of  any 
denomination,  with  the  above  exceptions,  form  a representative  random  sample  of 
the  original  mintage,  we  arrive  at  a “natural  law”  of  American  numismatics:  in  most 
of  the  early  years  of  a given  denomination,  the  ratio  Number  Extant:  Number  Coined 
is  approximately  constant.  Each  denomination  has  its  own  characteristic  percentage. 
For  halTcents,  1793T811,  except  1800  and  1806  of  which  hoards  were  found,  about 
0.7%  of  the  original  mintage  remains  in  collectors’  hands.  For  thick'flan  cents,  1793 '95, 
the  figure  is  3%  with  three  exceptions  accounted  for  in  the  Minor  Coinages  monograph; 
1795  thin  through  1807,  the  figure  is  not  accurately  determined  but  seems  to  be 
between  3%  and  4%.  For  half  dimes,  1794-1 805 , it  is  a fraction  over  1%.  For 
early  dimes,  1796-1811,  it  is  uncertain  but  not  far  from  4%,  possibly  nearer  3%.  For 
quarter  dollars,  1796-1815,  it  is  between  2J6%  and  3%;  for  half  dollars,  1794-1803, 
about  5%,  thereafter  very7  much  higher,  rising  possibly  to  30%  or  more  in  the  1820’s 
and  30’s;  these  coins  rarely  left  bank  vaults  in  the  early  days.  For  silver  dollars,  1794- 
1803,  the  ratio  is  well  established  to  be  4%.  These  percentages,  once  established, 
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are  convenient  tor  estimating  the  number  coined  of  a given  die  variety,  or  comparing 
(say)  the  1804  quarter  to  the  1804  dime  in  rarity,  etc.  Once  established  for  a range 
of  dates,  these  percentages  have  on  occasion  led  me  to  suspect  a coinage  figure  appearing 
in  the  mint  reports,  when  the  rarity  (i.e.  number  extant)  of  a date  or  variety  was 
obviously  much  greater  or  less  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  minted. 
Investigation  in  the  Archives  of  the  suspected  data  has  several  times  resulted  in  drastic 
revisions  being  made.  An  obvious  example  of  this  is  the  1795  and  1796  halTcents; 
reportedly  25,600  and  115,480  coined.  Investigation  showed  that  the  25,600  were 
lettered'edge  coins,  and  that  in  March  1796  the  Coiner  released  109,000  halTcents 
these  therefore  obviously  the  1795  plaiivedge  coins,  leaving  6480  as  the  number  coined 
from  1796  dies.  This  instance  one  of  more  than  a dozen — is  discussed  at  greater 
length  on  p.  2 of  the  Minor  Coinages  monograph.  For  additional  information,  see  my 
article  "Rarity  and  Value,  Feb.  1957  7S [umismatic  Scrapboot{. 

Coinage  of  half'dimes,  as  of  larger  silver,  was  curtailed  in  185  D52  because  the 
silver  coins  were  being  melted  up  and  exported  in  quantity,  being  worth  more  as  bullion 
than  as  coins.  Silver  coins  of  these  years,  and  those  dated  1853  without  arrows,  are 
all  much  rarer  than  the  mintage  figures  would  indicate,  for  precisely  this  reason 
Furthermore,  after  July  185  3 many  of  them  were  melted  up  and  sent  in  for  recoinage, 
as  they  were  now  worth  more  than  face.  $100  'old  tenor'  = $108.33  in  coins  with 
arrows.  We  learn  from  a letter  of  Mint  Director  J.  R.  Snowden,  dated  Oct.  20,  1853, 
that  more  than  $1  million  in  'old  tenor'  silver  was  being  sent  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
New  Orleans  Mint,  for  recoinage.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  itemized  into  de* 
nominations. 

Snowden  reports  that  he  ordered  coined  100  half'dimes  in  1860  with  obverse  of 
type  of  1859  and  reverse  as  adopted  in  1860.  At  least  he  names  this  figure  in  his 
Mmt  Manual.  The  fabric  of  these  "transitional  patterns"  proves  them  to  be  like  their 
1859  counterparts,  pieces  made  to  satisfy  collector  demands  for  something  new  and  rare. 

The  1864  half'dime  was  for  long  believed  to  exist  in  proof  only;  but  since  1951 
four  uncirculated  specimens,  from  the  same  dies  previously  used  for  proofs  but  now 
without  a trace  of  proof  surface,  have  appeared.  A long  search  through  Archives 
records  and  Directors'  reports  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  were  1000  uncirculated 
1864’s  made,  and  that  they  were  struck  in  January  1865.  Both  in  mintage  and  number 
extant  they  outclass  the  1802. 


III.  DIMES,  1796-1916. 

1796.  Six  die  varieties  exist,  the  two  commonest  ones  described  above.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  popularize  four'  and  fiveTerry  varieties  as  type  coins  Not  much 
difference  in  rarity  exists  between  them;  the  two  common  ones  above  mentioned  have 
respectively  4 and  5 berries.  The  two  extreme  rarities  of  this  date  are  identifiable  as 
follows:  B'2  (Not  in  K)  shows  very  closely  spaced  date,  6th,  7th  and  8th  stars  spread 
apart;  reverse  leaves  touch  A,  R (.left  foot)  and  I (right  foot)  in  AMERICA.  The 
single  specimen  known  has  a rim  break  covering  top  of  first  T in  STATES.  The  other 
rarity,  B'4  (KC2)  has  the  numeral  1 distant  (about  its  own  thickness  away)  from 
curl,  and  is  immediately  identifiable  by  that  feature.  The  remaining  two  varieties  are 
quite  scarce. 

1797.  The  reconstructed  figures  for  16'Star  and  13'Star  varieties  are  based  on 
hiatus  evidence.  In  this  as  in  other  series  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  coin*  with 
fifteen  stars  came  first,  then  those  with  sixteen,  finally  those  with  thirteen;  the  16th 
star  followed  the  admission  of  Tennessee  to  the  Union,  June  1,  1796  (the  1796  dimes 
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were  all  coined  between  Jan.  18  and  May  27,  hence  only  15  stars  on  these).  The 
decision  to  use  only  13  stars  thereafter  evidently  resulted  from  the  realization  that  one 
could  not  keep  adding  stars  indefinitely  to  the  coins  as  new  states  joined  the  Union. 
Some  mixture  of  dies  occurred  in  the  years  1796-97-98:  the  1798  dimes  show  16  or  13 
stars  on  reverse,  the  1797-98  dollars  a number  of  old  reverses  dating  back  to  1795,  and 
one  1798  obverse  has  fifteen  stars — apparently  a holdover  from  1795  or  1796;  the  1798 
cents  similarly  show  indiscriminate  use  of  old  reverses  of  1796;  and  the  half  eagles  of 
1795  to  1798  inclusive  show  a mixture  of  reverses  of  various  years,  making  it  difficult 
to  tell  when  some  varieties  (e.g.  1795  and  1797/5  with  heraldic  eagles)  were  actually 
made.  A rational  explanation  for  this  confusing  state  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Mint  was  closed  in  haste  (because  of  the  annual  Yellow  Fever  epidemics) 
during  the  summers  of  1797,  98,  99  and  1803,  all  usable  dies  being  stored  in  the  Bank 
of  the  U.S.  and  reused  in  the  fall  and  winter  without  regard  to  time  of  manufacture 
explaining  three  different  1798  cents  with  three  different  1796  reverses,  etc.  The 
actual  dates  of  closure  and  reopening:  Sept.  1 to  Nov.  9,  1797;  August  20  to  Nov.  1, 
1798;  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  1.  1799;  and  Sept.  24  to  about  Nov.  1,  1803. 

There  is  in  the  Archives  a long  unsigned  draft  in  the  handwriting  of  Elias 
Boudinot,  then  Mint  Director,  dated  August  24,  1799  and  comprising  instructions  for 
closing  the  Mint  against  the  “Malignant  Fever”.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  a para' 
phrase  may  be  of  interest  here: 

1.  All  bullion  and  expense  accounts  to  be  closed  before  August  31,  balances  due 
by  or  to  the  Mint  being  clearly  ascertained. 

2.  All  workmen  to  be  paid  off  to  August  31. 

3.  Advances  on  salary  prorata  to  August  31  available  to  the  officers  of  the  Mint. 

4.  Gold  and  silver  bullion  issued  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Coiner,  to  be  coined 
up  as  fast  as  possible,  every  deposit  being  paid  off  before  the  Mint  closes. 

5.  All  the  remaining  gold  and  silver  bullion  “secured"  (in  vaults  in  the  Bank 
of  the  U.S.?)  so  that  Mint  closure  without  a guard  will  afford  no  danger. 

6.  All  officers  shall  return  to  the  Director's  Clerk  any  clippings,  grains,  or  coins, 
belonging  to  the  Mint,  that  they  have  on  hand,  before  August  31. 

7.  All  machines  to  be  secured,  all  presses  dismantled  and  stored. 

8.  The  Assistant  Coiner  will  destroy  all  unusable  dies  so  that  they  cannot  be 
used  even  as  patterns  for  counterfeits  in  case  they  should  get  into  improper  hands. 

9.  The  Director’s  Clerk  will,  with  the  Assistant  Coiner,  put  all  usable  dies  in 
boxes,  and  take  them  to  the  Bank  of  the  U.S.;  make  a list  of  their  denominations  and 
“characters",  and  send  this  list  to  the  Director  with  a list  of  all  Mint  property  in  the 
Bank.  (Note:  This  list  of  dies  has  not  been  located  in  the  Archives.) 

10.  All  assay  coins  and  other  small  Mint  property  to  be  locked  up  with  the  dies 
and  sent  to  the  Bank  of  the  U.S.  together  with  the  Mint  account  books  and  other 
valuable  papers. 

11.  The  Coiner's  Clerk  will  draw  up  Articles  binding  all  workmen  choosing  to 
sign,  to  return  to  the  Mint  on  reopening;  penalty  .£20.  The  signing  employees  shall 
be  paid  for  the  period  of  closure.  Non-signers  will  be  discharged  as  of  August  31. 

12.  The  horses  belonging  to  the  Mint  will  be  pastured  by  Mr.  Eckfeldt. 

13.  Officers  in  each  department  will  attend  to  the  security  of  their  different 
rooms. 

13/6.  Keys  to  the  different  departments  to  be  put  in  a chest  and  banked. 
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14.  The  Chief  Coiner  to  he  the  last  to  leave  the  Mint,  to  loek  everything  up,  see 
the  vaults  seeured,  and  keep  the  tront  door  key,  never  letting  it  go  without  the  orders 
of  the  Direetor. 

15.  Each  olfieer  will  notify  the  Direetor  of  his  address  of  removal. 

16.  Each  olfieer  may  diseharge  any  nonessential  workmen  on  reopening. 

17.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  shall  attend  to  the  ehests  to  be  vaulted  in  the 
Bank  of  the  U.  States  and  a written  direction  must  be  left  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
not  be  delivered  to  anyone  without  a written  order  from  the  Director  or  Treasurer.  The 
latter  is  to  account  to  the  Director  for  all  bullion,  clippings,  grains  and  coins  banked  for 
safekeeping. 

18.  The  Director's  clerk  to  serve  each  olfieer  with  a copy  of  these  orders  without 
delay. 

My  tentative  explanation  for  such  anomalies  as  the  1798  dollars  with  fifteen  stars 
is  that  several  obverses  in  this  series,  as  in  others,  had  been  made  in  previous  years  but 
without  the  last  figure  of  date  being  punched  in;  and  owing  to  the  epidemics,  these 
unused  dies  had  been  held  over  lor  more  than  one  year,  before  being  completed  and 
used.  The  presence  oi  15  and  16  stars  on  the  1796  half  dollar,  but  of  15  only  on  the 
1797,  may  have  a similar  explanation;  see  below  for  these.  But  to  return  to  the  Dimes: 

1798.  Four  varieties,  all  of  them  “type”  coins.  (1)  1798/7,  16  stars  on  reverse. 
Probably  R4.  (2)  Same  overdate  obverse,  but  13  stars  on  reverse.  FC7;  lacking  in  the 
Eliasberg  collection.  This  is  one  of  the  major  rarities  in  the  Dime  series.  (3)  Perfect 
date,  small  8.  This  8 is  much  smaller  than  the  9,  and  is  from  the  punch  used  on  the 
overdate.  Reverse  like  the  last;  13  stars,  arranged  in  diamond  patterns,  instead  of 
the  regular  curved  rows  of  6 and  5.  This  is  also  a Rarity  7 item,  though  one  or  two 
more  are  known  of  it  than  of  the  preceding.  (4)  Perfect  date,  medium  8.  This  is  the 
commonest  by  far,  and  is  the  variety  usually  seen  when  a 1798  dime  is  offered.  Never' 
theless,  only  three  Mint  State  examples  are  recorded. 

1800.  Two  varieties,  differing  only  in  that  the  reverse  has  small  or  large  As  in 
inscription.  The  large  A s variety  is  a little  scarcer  than  the  other;  its  reverse  was 
preserved  and  remsed  in  1801.  Both  are  very  rare  in  Mint  State. 

1801.  Two  varieties.  First  has  R in  LIBERTY  recut,  and  reverse  of  second  variety 
of  1800.  The  other  one,  sometimes  called  the  “seven  berries’’  variety,  lacks  the  recutting, 
and  shows  several  rust  pits  that  look  like  additional  berries  on  branch.  T his  variety  is 
quite  rare.  I have  never  seen  a Mint  State  example  of  either  variety. 

1802.  Two  varieties.  First  and  commonest  is  the  so'called  Needle  Beak;  lower 
prong  of  beak  pierces  a star  and  extends  beyond  it.  Second  and  rarer  variety  lacks  this 
feature.  I know  of  possibly  three  Mint  State  examples  of  No.  1,  none  of  No.  2. 

1803.  Four  varieties.  The  first  three  have  as  obverse  a die  with  03  in  date 
close  together.  First  (unique)  has  the  same  reverse  as  1802  No.  2,  different  from  the 
three  to  follow.  Second  has  highest  berry  partly  buried  in  a leaf;  ST  low;  arrows  end 
almost  under  center  of  N;  also  believed  unique.  Third  has  LT  recut,  lowest  outer  berry 
well  beyond  right  foot  of  A;  shattered  obverse  die.  Fourth  variety  has  0 3 apart  in 
date,  the  3 leaning  right,  the  tops  of  figures  almost  in  a straight  line.  OF  much  too  far 
from  STATES.  The  last  two  varieties,  though  “commonest",  are  both  quite  rare. 
This  date  and  1804  are  almost  unobtainable  above  VF. 
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1804.  Two  varieties,  thirteen  or  fourteen  stars  on  reverse.  The  latter  appears 
to  be  from  a die  also  used  to  strike  quarter  eagles,  and  it  is  generally  found  well  worn. 

1805.  Two  varieties  of  reverse.  First  has  live  berries  and  very  long'pointed 
stars.  Second  has  four  berries  and  normal  siz,ed  stars.  There  is  not  too  much  differ ' 
ence  between  them  in  rarity,  though  the  former  usually  brings  a better  price.  More 
Mint  State  examples  are  known  ol  the  five  berry7  coin. 


1807.  A single  variety.  The  dies  early  clanged  together  without  a planchet 
between  them,  and  this  seems  to  have  happened  several  times,  as  later  strikes  show  both 
dies  with  severe  impressions  from  their  opposite  numbers;  heavy  traces  of  arrows,  wing 
and  ribbon  in  held  near  face  and  neck,  profile  on  reverse,  etc. 

1809.  A single  variety.  Usually  comes  with  flat  stars,  particularly  at  left.  Bust 
by  John  Reich  after  designs  by  E.  Lugio  Persico.  There  is  some  scurrilous  material  in 
the  Archives  to  the  effect  that  the  artist  had  “put  his  fat  mistress’  picture  on  the  coins.” 

The  varieties  of  this  denomination  hereafter  become  more  difficult  to  describe 
simply  or  identify  quickly,  and  the  following  remarks  in  part  anticipate  a more  de' 
tailed  monograph  on  U.S.  Dimes,  1796T837,  which  is  now  in  preparation.  There  were 
6355  dimes  struck  in  1810,  between  June  6 and  December  17,  but  none  are  known 
bearing  this  date;  they  were  presumably  dated  1809.  The  1809  reverse  was  also  used 
on  1811  coins,  and  often  appears  weak  on  them  because  the  die  quickly  wore  down 
and  then  went  to  pieces.  The  1814  with  small  date  is  known  only  in  one  variety, 
evidently  the  earliest  as  the  date  punches  are  the  same  as  were  used  in  1807T1;  it  is 
quite  rare.  About  one  out  of  every  11  or  12  1814’s  seen  is  a small  date  coin.  This 
suggests  that  the  division  given  in  the  table,  based  on  hiatus  evidence,  is  the  true  one. 
A coinage  of  34,500  specimens  would  make  this  basically  scarcer  than  the  1809  or  1811, 
which  in  fact  appears  to  be  the  case,  in  terms  of  frequency  of  occurrence.  One  of  the 
Large  Date  reverses,  with  STATESOFAMERIC  A crowded  together  as  one  word,  was 
later  used  in  1820.  This  variety  is  apparently  very  rare  with  either  the  1814  or  1820 
obverse.  Another  1820  rarity  is  the  one  having  a small  c in  10  e.,  the  rest  having  large 
C.  Because  1822  is  a date  known  to  exist  in  only  one  variety,  and  as  it  is  much  rarer 
in  all  grades  than  1809  or  1811,  the  probability  is  very  high  that  the  100,000'  delivered 
in  this  year  were  actually  coins  dated  1821.  The  figure  listed  for  1824  is  the  first 
delivery  of  1825  (August  22).  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  all  these  were  dated  1824; 
there  may  have  been  coins  of  1823  or  ’25  among  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  90,000  dimes  delivered  in  January  1828  just  after  the  Mint  reopened  for  hush 
ness  were  dated  1827;  then  the  February  8,  1828  delivery  would  comprise  the  large  date 
coins,  and  the  December  delivery  the  small  date  1828’s.  This  assumption  fully  accounts 
for  the  rarity  of  1828  and  moreover  it  gives  about  the  right  proportions  for  the  two 
types  and  the  1827’s.  If  the  70,000  of  January  1828  were  actually  dated  1828,  then 
these  large  date  coins  would  be  very  much  commoner  than  the  small  date,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4 to  1,  which  is  far  from  the  case.  With  the  small  date  1828’s 
we  see  the  initial  use  of  Kneass’s  improvements  in  dieonaking.  These  were  next  used 
on  the  quarter  eagles  and  half  dimes  of  1829,  and  some  of  the  half  eagles;  afterwards 
on  the  half  cents  and  quarter  dollars  of  1831,  and  the  cents  and  half  dollars  of  1834. 
These  improvements  were  specifically  mentioned  in  some  correspondence  of  the  Director, 
Samuel  Moore.  The  divisions  given  for  1829  are  conjectures  based  on  hiatus  evidence. 

Nothing  has  been  learned  about  the  quantities  struck  of  the  three  types  of 
1838:  small  stars,  large  stars  without  drapery,  large  stars  with  partial  drapery.  The 
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latter  is  rarely  seen  and  often  eseapes  notice  because  the  collector  does  not  know  what 
to  look  for.  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  procure  a suitable  enlarged  illustration.  The 
key  point  to  remember  is  that  the  extra  drapery  is  exactly  as  on  the  1839  half 'dollar. 
The  square  millimeter  or  so  of  extra  drapery  may  mean  an  extra  $30  or  $40  in  the  dime's 
resale  value.  It  was  in  all  probability  added  by  the  engraver’s  hand,  not  being  in  the 
hub;  only  one  die  with  this  feature  is  known.  The  small  stars  coin  of  1838  is  also 
quite  rare  and  was  probably  the  first  variety  to  be  issued.  Apparently  the  engraver 
decided  that  the  stars  were  too  small  for  this  coin;  or  perhaps  he  had  purely  by  accident 
used  the  half'dime  punch  instead  of  the  larger  dime  punch. 

The  various  explanations  offered  for  the  scarcity  of  the  1844  dime  cannot  be 
verified  by  any  documentation  available.  It  would  appear,  at  any  rate,  that  low  coinage 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  An  unknown  amount  of  this  coin’s  popularity  may  have 
resulted  from  its  being  for  unknown  reasons  named  after  a comic  strip  character  whose 
sententious  gems  of  wisdom  seem  to  come  from  the  same  period  as  the  dime.  The  1846 
is  greatly  underrated  in  comparison,  only  a few  more  examples  being  seen  of  this  date 
than  of  the  1844.  Many  of  these  show  what  look  like  traces  of  a 4 behind  the  6, 
although  it  may  be  only  a defective  punch;  the  same  feature  is  seen  on  the  1846  quarter 
eagles  of  all  mints. 

The  figures  given  for  1873  coinages  without  and  with  arrows  were  until  recently 
unpublished  and  indicate  that  the  high  popularity  of  the  coins  with  arrows  is  not  based 
on  their  rarity.  In  195  5 I could  not  find  the  figures  in  the  Archives,  and  their  calculation 
occasioned  considerable  trouble.  I found  the  following  data  necessary;  coinage  figures 
for  each  calendar  year;  coinage  figures  for  each  fiscal  year  (July  1 to  June  30)  since 
July  1,  1857 — which  enabled  me  to  compute  the  amounts  coined  in  each  halt  year;  and 
an  appendix  table  to  one  of  the  Director’s  Reports  indicating  how  many  dimes,  quarters 
and  halves  had  been  coined  since  the  Act  of  Feb.  1873  went  into  effect,  April  1,  1873. 
This  eventually  enabled  me  to  find  out  the  exact  quantities  made  between  that  date 
and  June  30,  1873,  and  by  subtraction  from  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1873  I obtained  the  numbers  coined  without  arrows.  This  accounted  for  the  last 
major  unknown  quantity  in  American  coinage  figures,  but  I cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
figures  caused  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth.  Harry  Boosel  has  since  found  docu' 
mentary  confirmation. 

Several  reports  exist  of  proofs  of  the  Mercury  type  dated  1916.  In  all  likelihood 
these  are  patterns.  Patterns  of  this  type  exist  in  several  minor  varieties,  differing 
principally  in  the  form  of  the  winged  cap  and  the  branch  on  reverse;  some  of  these  lack 
Weinman’s  monogrammed  AW.  Two  or  three  regular  issue  dimes  have  been  seen 
that  seem  to  be  struck  in  mat  proof  like  the  nickels  and  cents.  I have  found  no  Archives 
references  to  them,  but  that  proves  nothing,  particularly  as  the  regular  quarter  exists 
in  mat  proof  (Mint  Coll.)  as  do  the  192  L22  Peace  dollars  (at  least  3 or  the  latter) 
and  several  commemoratives,  including  the  Grant  Star,  Vancouver.  San  Diego,  Spanish 
Trail  and  others.  It  is  known  that  50  of  the  Hawaii  coins  were  made  in  mat  proof  for 
presentation  purposes. 

IV.  QUARTER  DOLLARS,  1796-1916. 

The  tentative  division  into  1800  of  the  Low  6 variety  (very  rare)  and  4346  of  the 
much  commoner  High  6 is  based  on  hiatus  evidence,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
252  quarters  reported  for  1797  were  made  from  1796  dies.  This  date,  as  earlier 
mentioned,  is  much  less  rare  than  it  ought  to  be  judging  by  the  small  number  made, 
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doubtless  because  many  were  saved  as  first  year  of  issue.  It  has  achieved  inordinate 
popularity  as  a type  coin,  perhaps  because  the  eagle  on  clouds  reverse  appears  only  on 
the  one  date.  This  reverse,  like  the  obverse,  is  believed  to  have  been  designed  late  in 
1795  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  probably  in  Newport,  R.  I.;  see  American  Journal  of  Numis- 
matics,  April  1887,  p.  95.  For  some  reason,  the  design  appears  more  crowded  on  the 
quarter  and  dime  than  on  other  denominations  on  which  it  appears.  The  reason  for 
the  shift  to  the  conventional  heraldic  eagle  reverse  is  unknown,  but  as  the  latter  appears 
on  all  the  1796  quarter  eagles  and  gradually  spreads  to  all  other  denominations  in  gold 
and  silver,  it  would  seem  that  uniformity  was  desired. 

This  same  year  1796  also  marks  the  first  time  that  the  provision  of  the  Act  of 
1792  requiring  specimens  to  be  preserved  for  assay  was  actually  carried  out.  On  pp.  70, 
72  of  Bullion  Journal  A will  be  found  the  following  entries: 

46:  Nov.  19,  1796. 

Silver  Coins  reserved  for  Assaying  credited  [Coiner’s]  Account  in  pursuance  of 
Warrant  above  mentioned  (Number  1)  with  the  value  of  Silver  Coins  received  from 
him  from  May  16,  1795  to  this  day,  and  reserved  in  the  joint  Custody  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Assayer  of  the  Mint,  for  the  inspection  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Law  to 
make  Assays  at  the  Mint. 

Viz: 

95  oz.  . . 6 dwts.  16  Grs.  Standard  weight  $1  10.— 

47:  Nov.  19,  1796. 

Gold  Coins  reserved  for  Assaying:  For  amount  of  Gold  Coins  received  from  the 
Chief  Coiner  at  different  periods  from  21  July  1795  to  30  Sept.  1796  reserved  for 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Law  to  make  Assays  of  reserved  pieces  at  the  Mint. 

36  Eagles 

29  Half  Eagles 
1 Quarter  Eagle 

Thereafter,  assay-pieces  were  regularly  reserved  and  entered  in  the  journals,  at 
first  every  month,  then  quarterly  and  finally  at  irregular  intervals  when  Sundry  Accounts 
were  credited.  The  entries  were  usually  worded  about  as  above,  the  coins  generally 
identified  only  as  gold  or  silver  of  so  much  weight.  As  these  entries  always  credited 
the  Coiner’s  bullion  accounts,  never  Gold  Coinage  or  Silver  Coinage,  assay-pieces  were 
not  included  in  reports  of  pieces  struck.  The  sole  exceptions  to  this  rule,  so  far  as  1 
know,  are  in  the  reports  of  1853  silver  coins  with  arrows  (the  tables  have  been  cor- 
rected accordingly)  and  in  the  commemorative  halves.  Where  Congress  authorized, 
for  example,  10,000  specimens  of  a particular  type  (e.g.  Hawaii,  Hudson,  Spanish 
Trail),  and  10,008  of  each  were  coined,  the  extra  8 specimens  represent  assay  coins. 
This  was  cleared  up  in  David  Bullowa’s  monograph  on  commemoratives,  but  so  far 
the  information  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  Guide-book  and  similar  publications, 
despite  the  passage  of  fully  twenty  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  quarter  dollars:  The  following  notes  will  serve  as  supplement 
to  my  article  on  this  series  in  the  NSB  for  February  195  4.  In  Mint  State  the  1804 
is  so  rare  that  its  existence  is  controversial.  1805 : The  table  mentions  five  varieties  for 
this  date.  Browning  knew  of  only  four,  but  the  B-l  obverse  comes  with  a new  reverse 
having  T E in  STATES  farther  apart,  C in  value  farther  from  final  A in  AMERICA, 
star  a little  away  from  beak,  5 berries,  and  denticles  over  E in  STATES  normally 
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spaced.  Only  three  known  (May  1958),  hut  is  suspected  that  others  may  exist  mas- 
querading as  B-l;  discovered  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  1807:  It  is  highly  likely  that  the 
first  delivery,  that  of  January  24,  containing  80,300  quarters,  actually  comprised  coins 
dated  1806,  leaving  the  140,343  of  March  2 to  April  14  as  the  amount  dated  1807. 
This  result  is  more  in  line  with  the  respective  rarity  of  these  dates.  1807  is  very  much 
scarcer  with  only  two  varieties,  than  is  1806  with  ten.  1815  ; The  coinage  figure  given 
in  the  table  includes  that  reported  for  Jan.  11,  1816,  which  was  almost  certainly  from 
1815  dies.  1822:  Col.  Green  had  several  of  these  with  the  25/50  reverse,  all  in  proof- 
like  condition,  evidently  from  a tiny  hoard.  These  comprise  most  of  the  known 

specimens  of  this  Rarity  7 variety.  1823:  It  is  suspected  that  most  of  the  17,800 

specimens  were  from  1822  dies.  1824:  None  coined  in  this  calendar  year.  The  24,000 
given  in  the  table  represent  the  initial  delivery  in  December  1825.  This  gives  about 

the  right  ratio  of  1824  to  1825  coins.  Quarter  and  dime  coinage  in  the  early  years 

was  sporadic,  occurring  in  fits  and  starts  as  irregular  small  and  medium-sized  demands 
by  banks  and  merchants  used  up  existing  Mint  stocks.  1827:  The  infinitesimal  coinage 
of  4000  pieces,  reported  as  of  Dec.  27,  evidently  accounts  tor  the  known  Very  Fine 
Eliasberg  piece.  Five  or  six  proofs  exist,  and  possibly  seven  or  eight  silver  and  five 
copper  restrikes  (flat  based  2).  one  of  the  silver  restrikes  struck  over  an  1806  quarter 
(Eliasberg).  1832:  For  the  same  reason  as  given  under  1807  above,  it  is  suspected 
that  many  of  these  were  dated  1831. 

This  may  be  an  appropriate  place  to  retell  the  disputed  story  of  the  1815-16 
silver.  The  story  takes  the  form  of  entries  in  Bullion  Journal  C (1813-25),  in  the 
Archives.  The  small  size  of  the  operations  probably  results  from  bullion  scarcity 
during  the  War  of  1812. 


May  4,  1815. 


July  8. 

Sept.  19 
Dec.  5. 


Dec.  16. 

Dec.  3 1 . 

Jan.  10,  1816. 
Jan.  1 1 . 


The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  deposited  $2943.23  in  standard  silver. 
The  Mint  returned  this  deposit  uncoined,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  its  history. 

The  Planters  Bank  of  New  Orleans  sent  in  $1437 1.32/6  in  silver, 
requesting  its  coinage  into  quarter  dollars  only. 

1.  C.  Jones,  T.  Fitch  6?  Co.  deposited  $385  75.86/7  standard  silver. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  having  heard  that  the  Mint  coined  gold 
in  November,  redeposited  its  original  load  of  standard  silver  and 
followed  this  with  $222.16 R?  more. 

All  the  foregoing  deposits  then  went  to  the  Melter  and  Refiner,  from 
whom  metal  passed  to  the  Coiner. 

Coiner  delivered  69,232  quarter  dollars. 

In  Coiner's  hands:  $46,205  in  silver.  This  evidently  included  the 
above  quarter  dollars  and  the  Jones  6?  Fitch  deposit,  but  the  Journal 
through  oversight  did  not  identify  the  silver  as  coined  or  uncoined. 
Annual  inventory  in  progress. 

Mint  reopened  for  business. 

Coiner  delivered  47,150  half  dollars  and  20,003  quarter  dollars,  total 
$28575.75  or  enough  to  pay  off  the  Jones  & Fitch  deposit. 

Mint  burned;  apparatus  for  rolling  gold  and  silver  into  strips  from 
which  planchets  were  cut,  sufficiently  damaged  to  preclude  any  fur- 
ther precious-metal  coinage.  Amount  of  bullion  thereafter  deposited 
negligible  until  1818  when  repairs  were  complete. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  coinage  reported  for  1816  was  from  1815 
dies,  and  some  evidence  that  it  was  made  in  1815  but  not  reported  out  because  of  the 
Mint’s  customary  shutdown  at  year's  end  lor  settling  accounts,  taking  inventory  and 
making  up  the  annual  Director’s  Reports;  this  explains  why  the  other  depositors  were 
not  paid  off  until  Jan.  10,  1816. 

The  coinage  figures  reported  for  1866  quarters,  halves  and  dollars  include  only 
the  coins  with  motto.  There  is  at  least  one  set  of  the  three  denominations  in  silver 
without  motto.  These  irregular  pieces  appear  to  have  been  made  to  order  for  some 
collector,  like  many  other  items  of  the  period,  including  the  1 863-64-65  coins  with 
motto  (although  the  latter  may  have  been  genuine  patterns).  None  of  these  appear 
in  the  coinage  reports. 

Some  collectors  have  doubted  the  figure  of  250  proof  quarter  dollars  coined  in 
1879  as  reported  in  my  Proofs  monograph  and  repeated  in  Table  IV  here.  Their  doubt 
has  based  itself  on  an  apparent  undue  commonness  of  the  1879  quarter  in  proof  The 
only  possible  answer  is  that  99%  of  the  1879’s  sold  as  proofs  are  actually  first  strikes, 
and  these  make  the  rounds  every  so  often.  I have  seen  perhaps  five  real  proofs,  and 
over  fifty  first  strikes.  That  the  proofs  do  not  bring  better  prices  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  collectors  have  not  learned  how  to  tell  them  from  first  strikes,  and 
most  dealers  are  willing  to  sell  anything  as  a proof  that  has  a reasonable  amount  of 
shine — regardless  of  its  border,  edge,  stars,  general  striking,  etc.,  or  even  the  presence 
of  a mintmark  The  same  remarks  hold  for  the  1878  Seven  Feather  Proof  Dollars  (300 
struck) . 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  how  many  were  struck  of  the  two  types  of 
1892  quarters.  Type  I is  rarer  than  Type  II  in  all  grades  and  about  three  times  as 
rare  in  proof.  In  Type  I,  wing  covers  less  than  half  of  E in  UNITED,  the  middle  cross- 
bar being  visible.  In  Type  II,  wing  covers  nearly  all  of  E in  UNITED,  the  middle 
crossbar  not  visible;  right  wing  also  covers  part  of  upright  of  R in  AMERICA. 


V.  HALF  DOLLARS,  1794-1916. 

1794.  The  use  of  five  obverse  and  five  reverse  dies  in  eight  mulings  to  strike 
barely  5300  coins  this  year  testifies  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  steel  used  to  make  the 
dies.  Only  one  of  the  varieties  can  be  called  less  than  “very  rare";  this  is  the  seventh 
in  order  of  issue,  Haseltine  1,  Beistle  1-A  with  the  various  die  break  states  Beistle  de- 
scribes. The  last  struck,  and  one  of  the  rarest,  is  H-3,  Beistle  1-B:  its  reverse  die 
reappeared  as  Rev.  P of  1795,  a fact  overlooked  by  Beistle. 

1795.  The  coinage  figure  in  the  table  is  correct;  other  figures  have  been  given 
but  typographical  errors  seem  to  be  responsible.  The  earliest  coinage,  18,164  pieces  on 
Feb.  4,  apparently  includes  the  pieces  with  the  1794  reverse  mentioned  above.  It  is  a 
tempting  supposition  that  the  last  two  deliveries,  3067  pieces  on  June  5 and  13,100  on 
June  12,  included  respectively  the  three  leaves  under  wing  variety  (H-23,  B.  4-H) 
and  the  five  final  rare  ones:  B.  4-G,  3-G,  15^G,  19-G  and  17-V.  The  last  three  are 
the  famous  Small  Head  coins.  The  heads  are  so  different  from  Scot’s  work  on  the  other 
1794-95  halves  as  to  suggest  a different  engraver,  and  the  one  coming  first  to  mind  is 
John  Smith  Gardner,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Minor  Coinages  monograph,  pp.  3 and 
7,  as  responsible  for  the  “Type  of  1795’’  cents  of  1794-5.  The  poor  steel  available  for 
dies  was  a little  better  in  this  year;  19  obverses  and  23  reverses  for  317,844  coins 
averages  a little  over  13,800  coins  per  reverse  in  1795  as  against  1060  coins  per  re- 
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verse  in  1794.  But  by  1839  that  figure  was  to  climb  to  nearly  its  present  average  of 
200,000  to  250,000  coins  per  reverse,  according  to  a letter  of  March  15,  1839  from 
the  Director  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  Mint. 

1796-7.  There  were  no  halt  dollars  delivered  during  1796.  All  three  obverses 
were  completed  (except  for  last  figure  of  date)  during  1796,  as  appears  from  the  tact 
that  one  of  1796  has  sixteen  stars,  the  other  1796  and  the  lone  1797  die  fifteen.  Sixteen- 
star  dies  must  have  been  made  after  June  1,  1796,  when  Tennessee  joined  the  Union. 
Congress  ordered  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  submit  his  annual  report  prematurely; 
coinage  was  stopped  Nov.  24,  and  the  report  made  on  Nov.  29;  coins  made  in  Decem- 
ber 1796  were  therefore  carried  on  the  books  as  “1797  coinage”.  The  Coiner’s  work- 
books, Bullion  Journals,  etc.,  indicate  that  934  half  dollars  were  delivered  from  Feb. 
28  to  March  21,  1797,  and  2984  struck  on  May  26,  1797.  We  know  that  the.  252 
quarter  dollars  of  Feb.  28,  1797  were  almost  certainly  from  1796  dies.  It  is  therefore 
logical  to  suppose  that  the  first  934  halves  were  those  dated  1796,  those  of  May  1797 
actually  being  dated  1797.  The  first  delivery  of  Feb.  28  comprised  60  halves.  These 
might  be  the  16-star  coins,  but  in  that  case  one  would  expect  them  to  be  fourteen  times 
as  rare  as  the  15 -star  variety,  which  is  a little  exaggerated.  The  1797  is  less  rare 
than  the  15  star  variety  of  1796  in  worn  condition,  but  much  more  rare  near  Mint 
State;  these  remarks  apply  to  the  H-l,  Beistle  1-A  variety  with  its  die  break  pro- 
gressions. The  other  variety,  showing  a leaf  extending  almost  entirely  across  below  base 
of  second  T in  STATES  (H-2,  B.  1 - B) , is  excessively  rare. 

The  halves  of  1801  and  1802  are  apparently  unknown  in  full  Mint  State.  The 
1803  is  so  much  commoner  in  all  grades  as  to  make  inevitable  the  conclusion  that  most 
if  not  all  the  coinage  reported  for  1804  was  from  1803  dies.  One  or  two  1804  half 
dollars  have  been  reported,  but  the  only  one  whose  photograph  was  available  proved  to 
be  an  altered  date.  A genuine  1804  half  dollar,  if  it  exists,  should  have  the  same 
figure  4 punch  as  is  seen  on  the  cent,  or  as  on  the  half  dollar  of  1805/4  or  original 
eagle  of  1804  (not  the  proof  restrike).  The  two  punches  just  named  have  plain 
crosslets.  That  used  on  the  1804  dollar  and  restrike  eagle  has  none.  The  large  re- 
ported coinage  of  half  dollars  in  1804,  unlike  the  dollar  and  eagle,  is  probably  why 
Mint  people  made  no  restrikes  for  collectors;  all  concerned  probably  thought  that 
specimens  of  the  half  dollar  would  eventually  turn  up. 

The  division  of  the  1807’s  in  the  table  follows  Snowden,  no  contemporary  Archives 
reports  saying  anything  about  the  date  of  luc,  change  of  type.  One  of  the  1807’s  with 
head  left  is  very  rare;  this  is  Beistle  13-G,  sometimes  sold  as  the  “bearded  chin”  variety 
because  of  a die  break  often  visible  from  chin  to  bust  and  drapery.  In  the  date,  18 
are  spaced  close  together,  the  1 a little  high  and  lacking  its  left  base;  stars  are  a little 
closer  to  border  than  on  the  common  10-G.  Reverse,  50  over  20,  as  on  the  common 
10-G.  One  other  variety  of  the  bust  left  1807  has  proved  to  be  quite  rare;  this  is 
H-8,  B.  1 1 H,  with  small  stars.  On  this  the  seventh  star  points  to  a space  between 
two  denticles,  and  there  are  distinctive  reverse  cracks:  from  right  wing  down  to  left 
through  top  of  C,  center  of  50,  above  UNITED,  through  STATES  and  OF;  another 
crack  through  very  tops  of  S OF  AM.  There  are  sometimes  several  die  defects  at 
second  star. 

1812.  The  overdate  is  the  only  variety  with  a small  8 in  date. 

1813.  A rare  variety  exists  with  50  C.  cut  over  an  erroneously  placed  and 
partly  effaced  UNI.  Evidently  UNITED  was  first  begun  below  claws.  This  is  H - 1 , 
B.  1-A. 
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1816.  The  blank  lettered  planchet  punched  PLANCH ARD  CUT  OUT  IN 
U.S.  MINT  1816  would  appear  to  be  a piece  of  whimsy  on  the  part  of  a Mint  ern- 
ployee.  The  amount  of  silver  bullion  in  the  Mint  after  the  lire  ot  Jan.  11,  1816  was 
negligible,  and  the  apparatus  for  rolling  and  cutting  silver  blanks  was  badly  damaged 
by  the  fire.  Therefore,  if  the  piece  was  made  when  it  claims  to  have  been,  it  was  a 
left-over  planchet  from  some  earlier  deposit.  It  was  earlier  in  the  Bowdoin,  Gerdts, 
Jenison,  Brandts,  Shroyer  collections,  reappearing  in  the  1954  ANA  Convention  sale. 

1817.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  bust  half  dollars  is  the  1817  over  14. 
This  has  a large  8,  as  on  the  1817/13;  the  overdate  is  fairly  clear,  and  the  obverse  die 
is  cracked  across  through  curl,  ear,  E,  cap  and  border.  Reverse  is  Beistle’s  B.  with  ini- 
perfect  I (like  J)  in  UNITED  and  AMERICA.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  the  coin 
brought  $1500  in  an  auction,  and  now  rests  in  the  Eliasberg  collection.  The  underbid 
was  reported  as  $1250.  One  other  has  been  rumored  to  exist,  but  1 have  not  been 
able  to  trace  it. 

1820.  Only  seven  varieties  of  this  much  underrated  date,  at  least  tour  of  them 
collectible  as  type  coins.  Type  I comprises  the  overdate,  1820/19;  H-2  and  1,  B.  PA 
and  2-B.  The  former  has  been  ealled  1820/18,  but  that  is  clearly  an  error,  as  Mint 
State  examples  show  the  knob  of  a 9.  In  the  former,  7th  star  touches  border;  in  the 
latter,  the  knob  of  9 is  plain  in  the  center  of  bottom  of  O.  Type  II:  H-5,  B.  4-D. 
Small  date,  rather  widely  spaced;  small  2 with  curved  base  and  curled  top.  Rare. 
Type  III:  Extremely  wide  large  date  with  large  flat-based  knobbed  2.  H-7  and  6;  B. 

3-D  and  3-C.  Former  has  reverse  with  I in  motto  under  center  of  second  T in 
STATES,  and  is  very  rare.  Latter  has  5 O C.  about  equally  spaced,  and  I under  right 
base  of  second  T in  STATES,  and  is  rare  but  not  nearly  as  rare  as  preceding.  Type 
IV:  Large  elose  date,  large  flat-based  2 with  eurled  top.  smaller  O.  B.  6-F,  5-G  and 
5-E;  first  and  last  H-3  and  H-4.  The  5-G  I have  never  seen;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
right  serifs  of  all  As  and  left  serifs  of  all  E’s  missing.  The  other  two  differ  mainly 
in  the  spaeing  of  the  date. 

1822/1.  Three  varieties,  Beistle  3-C,  7-G  and  8-H.  Most  seen  are  well  worn, 
and  the  overdate  is  visible  with  a glass  but  never  too  strong.  Several  reliable  records 
around  $175  for  Mint  State  examples. 

1823.  The  “Ugly  3”,  with  extra  curve  at  right,  has  by  some  been  called  a 
questionable  overdate.  The  varieties  are  B.  4-D,  7-G  and  one  or  two  unlisted.  The 
shape  of  the  last  digit  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  merit  attention  as  a type.  There 
is  supposedly  a large  and  small  50  C.  variety  for  this  date  and  1826,  but  I have  seen 
no  appreciable  difference.  The  deviant  varieties  are  1823  B.  5-E  and  1826  1-A  and 
3-C,  all  supposedly  with  small  50  C. 

The  1827-28-29  varieties  have  received  enough  recent  publicity  to  make  further 
mention  superfluous.  I will,  however,  note  a few  other  differences  which  have  escaped 
popular  attention.  The  1832  large  letters  reverse  (Beistle  G only)  comes  always  with 
a die  break  across  wing;  any  specimen  .lacking  it  should  be  returned  as  miscatalogued 
unless  it  ean  be  shown  to  match  the  broken  reverse  in  every  other  particular.  The 
1833  conies  with  large  and  small  50  C.,  the  large  only  a trifle  scarcer.  The  restrikes 
of  the  1833-34-35  proof  half  dollars  are  now  known  to  have  a reverse  originally  used 
on  proofs  of  1836  lettered  edge,  three  or  four  now  being  known  from  this  die  (thorn 
on  end  of  stem).  The  1836  lettered  edge  also  comes  on  a few  specimens,  both  proof 
and  non-proof,  with  5 in  50  cut  over  an  0;  “50  over  00.'  Possibly  four  proofs  and 
eight  or  nine  non-proofs  are  now  located. 
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The  division  given  for  1836  is  based  on  the  estimate  submitted  in  the  Gobrecht 
monograph;  that  for  1839,  on  a letter  of  Aug.  16,  1839  in  which  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  sent  two  of  the  “new  impression'"  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury.  No  in- 
formation  in  the  Archives  is  available  about  the  large  and  small  letters  coins  of  1840. 
The  large  letters  halves  appear  all  to  have  a single  reverse  die,  apparently  left  over  from 
1838  or  "39  (bust  type);  it  is  always  badly  broken.  The  1839  Liberty  Seated  coins, 
and  most  of  the  regular  1840’s,  have  reverses  with  small  thin  letters  spaced  apart  and 
well  m from  border;  the  illustration  in  the  Guidebook  is  in  error  and  was  taken  from 
Beistle’s  Plate  VII — “Liberty  Seated"  type  illustration. 

Longacre’s  small  competence  as  a die  sinker  in  the  middle  1840’s  led  to  the 
numerous  varieties  of  double^cut,  triple-cut  and  erroneous  dates  on  the  halves  and  other 
coins.  Probably  the  most  famous  of  these  is  the  1846  over  horizontal  6.  Beistle  also 
reports  1846  5 with  the  same  reverse  die,  but  I have  found  no  other  record  of  such  a 
coin.  The  1847/6  shows  lower  left  parts  of  846  between  bases  of  1847.  One  erron- 
eously  described  as  a proof  brought  an  astronomical  sum  in  1954.  Less  than  four  have 
been  heard  of  altogether. 

The  halt  dollars  ot  1876-77  from  all  mints  show  that  a change  of  reverse  type  took 
place.  Type  I show-s  lower  berry  next  to  claw  split,  as  on  1866-75  coins;  Type  II  has 
this  berry  pointed,  as  on  1877-91  coins.  There  are  other  very  minute  differences.  In 
summary:  1876  Type  I common.  Type  II  quite  rare.  1876  “S”  likewise.  1876  “CC“ 
Type  I only.  1877  Type  II  only  so  far  as  seen.  1877  “S’"  Type  I rare,  Type  II  coni' 

mon.  1877  “CC“  Type  I is  known  only  from  the  Newcomb  loan  at  1914  ANS 

Exposition;  others  seen  are  Type  II. 

A single  1916  Liberty  Standing  half  dollar  in  semi-mat  or  satin  finish  proof  has 
been  reported  from  regular  dies.  Other  similar  coins  have  proved  to  be  patterns, 
several  varieties  being  known.  One  of  the  latter  that  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a 

regular  issue  differs  only  in  having  a smaller  and  very  closely  spaced  date  which  does 

not  extend  either  to  left  or  right  beyond  Liberty’s  foot.  A pattern  20  cent  piece 
(AW  1453)  also  differing  from  the  regular  issue  only  in  having  a smaller  date  was 
found  in  the  Eliasberg  collection  listed  as  regular  dies,  and  it  is  likely  that  similar 
understandable  errors  have  occurred  elsewhere. 


VI.  SILVER  DOLLARS,  1794-1904. 

The  divisions  of  the  earliest  dates  into  types  as  given  in  the  table  are  based  on 
hiatus  evidence;  they  have  the  merit  of  predicting  the  relative  rarity  actually  observed. 
About  4%  of  the  early  dollars  struck  still  remain  in  collectors’  hands,  this  figure  being 
computed  by  Mr.  Taylor  by  analysis  ot  rarity  ratings  on  the  early  dollar  varieties,  as 
detailed  in  a forthcoming  book  on  that  series  on  which  he  and  I are  collaborating. 

The  division  given  for  1795  dollars  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  change  to 
Gilbert  Stuart's  draped  bust  design  was  a project  of  Henry  William  de  Saussure  during 
the  latter's  very  limited  term  as  Director  of  the  Mint,  July  11  to  Oct.  28,  1795.  The 
hiatus  for  making  new  dies  occurred  late  in  September  1795  and  the  78,238  Draped 
Busts  were  made  in  October. 

The  number  coined  of  small  eagle  1 798's  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  that  both 
varieties,  plus  seme  of  the  large  eagle  coins  with  knobbed  9,  were  included  in  the  first 
delivery  of  the  year — 30,372  specimens  on  January  9,  1798.  If  we  assumed  that  the 
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whole  delivery  comprised  small  eagle  coins,  then  approximately  4%  of  that  figure 
would  give  the  number  extant;  but  the  1200  specimens  predicted  by  that  method  com' 
prise  nearly  three  times  the  number  actually  known. 

It  is  suspected  for  similar  reasons  that  many  of  the  coins  struck  in  1801  bore 
date  1800.  In  comparison  with  1802  and  1803,  1801  is  a much  rarer  date;  only  two 
obverses  and  four  reverses  were  used  for  the  coinage,  in  contrast  with  seven  obverses 
for  1802,  five  or  six  for  1803.  (1803  B'2  has  not  been  verified  to  exist  as  Haseltine 

described  it;  Bolender  merely  copied  Haseltine’s  description.) 

The  date  1803  is  also  disproportionately  common  for  its  reported  coinage.  If  we 
assume  that  the  19,570  struck  between  Jan.  7 and  March  28,  1804  were  from  1803  dies 
(probably  Large  3,  B-6),  the  proportions  become  approximately  correct.  Those  who 
assume  that  the  seven  Class  I dollars  ol  1804  represent  the  19,570  just  mentioned  must 
be  able  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  other  few  hundred  predicted  by  the  4% 
rule;  and  they  must  also  account  for  the  fact  that  the  letter  and  date  punches  on  the 
1804  dollars  of  all  types  match  those  on  the  proof  restrike  1804  eagle,  but  differ 
markedly  from  letter  and  date  punches  occurring  on  the  original  eagles  of  1803'4  and 
dollars  of  1803.  Moreover,  they  will  have  to  account  for  the  beaded  borders,  which 
did  not  appear  on  regular  coins  until  1828.  Chapman,  in  the  Lyman  catalogue,  1913, 
claimed  that  the  1804  dime  shows  them.  I have  examined  over  a dozen  1804  dimes  of 
both  die  varieties  in  all  grades,  and  find  conclusive  evidence  that  their  borders,  as  is 
true  of  the  dollars  of  1803  and  the  original  eagle  of  1804,  are  of  radial  lines,  not  beads. 
The  blank  raised  rim  with  a beaded  border  within  it  was  mentioned  in  a letter  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  announcing  resumption  of  half' 
dime  coinage  to  start  July  4,  1829,  and  it  was  mentioned  as  a new  feature,  the  coins 
bearing  it  supposedly  “superior  to  any  hitherto  produced.  ' The  protagonists  ol  the 
Class  I 1804  as  a product  of  that  year  will  likewise  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  unrusted  reverse  die  was  used  in  the  1870’s  on  restrike  proof  dollars  of  180L2'3. 
About  the  Class  II  and  III  dollars  there  is  no  great  dispute  that  they  were  struck  in 
1858  and  1859'76  respectively,  although  one  ol  the  latter  was  erroneously  sold  as  an 
1804  product  in  1954  despite  the  fact  that  the  same  piece  had  been  several  times  be' 
fore  correctly  sold  as  a restnke. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  321  dollars  reported  for  1805  have  repeatedly  been  ex' 
plained  as  dollars  of  previous  years  brought  into  the  Mint  amongst  Spanish  milled 
dollars  deposited  for  recoinage,  and  re'released,  there  exist  several  altered  dates  pur' 
porting  to  be  of  1805. 

Restrikes  exist  of  every  date  from  1840  to  1853  inclusive,  and  probably  of  18L8, 
but  apparently  of  no  later  dollars.  All  these  restrikes  are  Proofs.  Those  dated  1840 
to  50  (and  one  dated  1852)  have  as  reverse  a die  with  two  very  minute  dots  on  right 
side  of  last  A in  AMERICA.  This  is  the  “Reverse  of  1844“  mentioned  in  the  Proofs 
monograph,  p.  29.  The  regularly  encountered  restrikes  of  185L52  in  silver  and  copper 
have  as  reverse  a die  earlier  used  in  1858'59.  Two  white  stripes  in  shield  farthest 
right  are  partly  filled;  two  arrows  join,  claws  almost  join,  traces  of  roughness  very  faint 
between  upper  leaves.  No  original  Proofs  of  1853  are  known.  Twelve  silver  and  4 
or  5 copper  restrikes  were  made  in  1864-65.  Records  $825  and  $1,000  in  silver. 

Original  dollars  of  the  1850-5  3 period  are  in  increasing  demand.  A particularly 
brilliant  185  3 brought  $95  at  the  1954  MAN  A Convention.  Coinage  was  limited 
from  1850  through  185  2 because  silver  was  rarely  brought  into  the  Mint,  most  of  it 
(including  even  the  newly  minted  do’lars  and  halves)  promptly  exported  by  private 
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parties  as  bullion,  as  it  was  worth  more  than  face.  The  1850  brings  less  than  it  ought 
to  because  there  are  seven  or  eight  Mint  State  specimens  making  the  rounds.  The 
185P52  are  still  a little  undervalued  in  Mint  State  because  of  the  number  of  Proof 
restrikes  available. 


On  November  11,  1854  the  Mint  (in  answer  to  urgent  demands)  shipped  10,000 
silver  dollars  to  the  San  Francisco  area  for  use  as  “small  change."  Thereafter  much  of 
the  silver  dollar  production  was  diverted  to  the  West. 

The  quantity  of  1858  silver  dollars  is  undeterminable  from  Archives  material.  I 
do  not  know  the  source  of  Chapman’s  estimate  of  80  struck,  but  it  may  well  have  come 
from  some  Mint  official  (A.  L.  Snowden,  for  instance,  who  was  Coiner  in  1866,  or 
possibly  one  of  the  Eckfeldts.).  The  question  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  reports 
of  restrikes.  All  the  1858’s  l have  seen  are  Proofs  (one  impaired)  from  a reverse  die 
later  used  in  1859,  and  still  later  to  make  restrikes  of  185 1 '52.  These  1858’s  are 
apparently  original,  because  the  1858'9  Proof  sets  traceable  to  the  year  of  issue  (e.g. 
Mint  Collection)  include  silver  dollars  with  this  reverse. 

The  division  of  the  1878  silver  dollars  as  given  in  the  table  is  based  on  statements 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  repeated  in  the  Coin  Cob 
lector’s  Journal  on  several  occasions  between  1879  and  1883,  that  the  8'feather  type 
was  the  first  made  and  that  the  original  master  die  was  replaced  before  500,000  inv 
pressions  had  been  made  from  the  working  dies.  The  8'feather  type  was  made  in  error, 
as  Morgan’s  original  patterns  showed  seven  feathers.  A check  in  the  Philadelphia  daily 
coinage  reports  ( 1 878'  1 898)  shows  that  the  first  delivery  of  Morgan  dollars  coni' 
prised  416,000  specimens,  March  23,  1878:  presumably  8'feather  coins.  One  week 
later,  352,000  specimens  left  the  Mint;  thereafter,  a large  quantity  every  few  days.  It 
appears  that  among  these  352,000  were  many  from  one  or  more  dies  in  which  the 
erroneous  eight  feathers  had  been  altered  by  the  engraver’s  hand  to  seven;  the  famous 
“7  over  8 Feathers”  variety.  This  is  undoubtedly  rarer  than  either  the  eight'  or 
regular  sevenTeather  variety,  but  it  cannot  be  too  scarce  inasmuch  as  I have  seen  at 
least  one  roll  of  fifty. 


There  was  much  resentment  in  the  Mint  over  the  Bland  Act,  which  forced  the 
coinage  of  silver  into  standard  dollars  that  nobody  wanted  and  that  rapidly  clogged 
Treasury  vaults.  The  Act  benefited  nobody  except  the  silver  lobby,  which  thus  forced 
the  Mint  to  buy  newly  mined  silver  in  vast  quantities  at  an  artificially  high  price,  in 
effect  subsidizing  the  silver  mine  owners.  One  thinks  of  similar  government  subsidies 
for  farmers,  supported  by  a similar  lobby,  and  equally  unsound  economically.  In 
1885  some  older  silver  dollars  were  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bland  Act  had  to  be  recoined;  thus  1837  of  the  17,786,867  coined 
at  Philadelphia  in  that  year  were  made  from  dollars  of  previous  years.  By  then  the 
price  of  silver  on  the  open  market  was  around  80th  per  ounce,  and  everyone  outside  the 
silver  lobby  was  thoroughly  tired  of  Morgan  dollars. 

Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  12,000  silver  dollars  reported  coined  in  1895  (in 
addition  to  the  880  Proofs)  ever  left  the  Mint.  They  were  reported  without  special 
comment  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1895.  Three  or  four  “uiv 
circulated”  1895  dollars  have  been  reported  within  the  last  two  years,  but  I have  not 
seen  any  of  them;  VF  specimens  have  proved  either  to  be  impaired  Proofs  or  else 
mintmarked  coins  with  the  little  O or  S removed.  All  the  other  “rare”  Morgans  have 
begun  to  emerge  from  Treasury  vaults,  so  it  is  possible  that  this  is  happening  (or  has 
already  happened  and  remained  a welbkept  secret^)  to  the  1895. 
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TABLE  I.  EPHEMERAL  SILVER:  TRIMES,  20 C 


Date 

1851 

1 85 1 'O 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


No.  of  Dies 


40  o. 
7 

109 


3 

25 


1 5 
10 


36  r. 
7 
94 


3 

25 


16 

12 


Twenty  Cents 
2 2 

2 1 


Struck  Unc. 

5447400 

720000 

18663500 

11400000 

671000 

139000 

1458000 

1042000 

1604000 

365000 

287000 

498000 

363000 

21000 


Struc\  Proof. 


8000 
22000 
4000 
3 500 
4500 
3000 
3300 
1000 


38500 

14750 


550 

460 

470 

500 

725 

625 

600 

600 

1000 

960 

950 

600 

2790 

1260 

350* 

760* 


Asterisks  indicate  that  a quantity  of  these  coins  went  into  the  melting  pot  June  29,  1878,  when 
the  denomination  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Congress.  There  were  450  melted  but  these  were  not 
segregated  by  date. 
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TABLE 

II.  HALF 

DIMES. 

Struc\ 

Struc\ 

Date 

Type,  Varieties.  No.  of  Dies 

Unc. 

Proof. 

Reniar\. 

1794 

4 var.  Struck  March  1795. 

7756 

See  text. 

1795 

10  var.? 

78660 

1796 

2 var. 

10230 

1797 

15  stars.  V-2 

18144 

Feb.  28 — May  26. 

16  stars.  V-3,  4 

16620 

June  20. 

13  stars.  V-l 

9763 

June  30  Aug.  28. 

1800 

2 var.  (16000  LIBEKTY  in  1801?)  40000 

1801 

2 var.  (9950  struck  in  1802?) 

27760 

1802 

1 var.  Some  30 — 3 5 known. 

3060 

Aug.  23. 

1803 

3 var. 

37850 

1805 

1 var. 

15600 

1 806-28 

None  coined. 

1829 

14  var.  See  text. 

1230000 

Began  July  4. 

1830 

10  var. 

1240000 

1831 

7 var. 

1242700 

183  2 

1 1 var. 

965000 

183  3 

7 var. 

1370000 

1834 

6 var.  (one  in  Proof  only) 

1480000 

183  5 

1 1 var. 

2760000 

1836 

6 var. 

1900000 

1837 

Bust.  3 var. 

871000 

Lib.  Std.  About  12  var. 

1405000 

Began  July  25. 

1838 

With  stars.  Many  var. 

2255000 

1839 

About  3 var. 

1069150 

1840 

About  10  var.,  2 with  drapery 

1344085 

1841 

5 or  6 var. 

1 1 50000 

1842 

About  6 var. 

815000 

1843 

8 or  9 var. 

1165000 

1844 

5 or  6 var. 

430000 

1845 

9 or  10  var.  See  text. 

1564000 

1846 

2 var.,  one  in  Proof  only. 

27000 

1847 

About  6 var. 

1274000 

1848 

8 or  9 var. 

668000 

1849 

At  least  1 2 var.  See  text. 

1 309000 

1850 

About  7 var. 

955000 

1851 

2 var.?  7 o.  5 r 

. 781000 

See  text. 

1852 

4 or  5 var.?  4 12 

1000500 

1853 

No  arrows.  1 1 

135000 

Arrows.  4/29/53.  77  79 

13345000 

See  text. 

1854 

5740000 

1855 

17  16 

1750000 

1856 

31  31 

4880000 

1857 

7280000 

1858 

3500000 

1859 

2 var. 

340000 

1860 

Stars  1 o.  1 r.  100 

Snowden’s  foolery. 

Legend 

799000 

1861 

42  43 

3281000 

1862 

21  21 

1492000 

550 

1863 

Originals 

18000 

460 

1864 

Originals 

1000 

470 

See  text. 

1865 

2 2 

12000 

500 

1866 

10000 

725 

1867 

8000 

625 

1868 

85300 

600 

1869 

208000 

600 

1870 

535600 

1000 

1871 

1487900 

960 

1872 

2947000 

950 

1873 

712000 

600 

20 

Date 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1807 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1814 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183  5 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 
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TABLE  III.  DIMES. 


Type,  Varieties.  No.  of  Dies. 

Struck 

Remarks 

6 var. 

22135 

16  stars.  1 var. 

10244 

1 3 stars.  1 var. 

15017 

4 var.,  two  RRR. 

27550 

2 var. 

21760 

2 var. 

34640 

2 var. 

10975 

4 var.,  two  RRR. 

33040 

2 var.  13  or  14  stars. 

8265 

2 var. 

120780 

1 var. 

165000 

1 var. 

44710 

From  1809  dies? 

6355 

See  text. 

1 var.  Rev.  of  1809. 

65180 

Small  date.  1 var. 

34500 

Large  date.  4 var. 

387000 

1 1 var. 

942587 

8 var.:  5 LD,  3 SD. 

1186512 

Some  1820's? 

1 var.  See  text 

100000 

Mostly  1821  ’s? 

2 var. 

440000 

1 var. 

100000 

Struck  in  1825 

7 var. 

410000 

13  or  14  var. 

1285000 

See  text. 

Large  date.  1 var. 

15000 

Feb.  8 

Small  date.  1 var. 

20000 

Dec.  3 1 

Large  and  small  10  C.  9 var. 

750000 

Medium  10  C.  1 var. 

20000 

Med.  or  sm.  10  C.  4 var. 

510000 

Medium  10  C.  5 var. 

771350 

4 var. 

522500 

4 var. 

485000 

7 var.  Lg.  or  sm.  4. 

635000 

6 var.  Lg.  or  sm.  0. 

1410000 

3 or  4 var.  As  last. 

1190000 

Draped  bust.  4 var. 

359500 

Lib.  Std.  Lg.  or  sm.  date 

682500 

Began  June  30. 

Lg.  or  sm.  stars. 

1992500 

See  text. 

1053115 

One  die  with  drapery 

1358500 

One  die  without  drapery. 

1622500 

Small  date  only. 

1887500 

Larger  date. 

1370000 

See  text. 

72500 

1755000 

31300 

245000 

451000 

839000 

1931500 
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TABLE  III.  DIMES. 

(Cont'd.) 

Date 

No. 

of  Dies 

Struc\ 

Struc\ 

Obvs 

. Revs. 

Unc. 

Proof. 

1851 

9 

7 

1026500 

185  2 

15 

19 

1535500* 

See  text. 

1853 

1 

1 

95000* 

No  arrow 

80 

73 

12173000 

Arrows. 

1854 

4470000 

1855 

13 

10 

2075000 

1856 

150000 

Small  date 

28 

28 

5630000 

Large  dat* 

1857 

5580000 

1858 

1540000 

1859 

430000 

1860 

607000 

1861 

47 

46 

1924000 

1862 

17 

17 

847000 

550 

1863 

14000 

460 

1864 

38600 

470 

1865 

10000 

500 

1866 

8000 

725 

1867 

6000 

625 

1868 

465650 

600 

1869 

256000 

600 

1870 

470500 

1000^ 

1871 

752650 

960 

1872 

2395500 

950 

1873 

1718500 

600 

No  arrow: 

2227500 

800 

Arrows 

1874 

2940000 

700 

1875 

10350000 

700 

1876 

79 

69 

11460000 

1250 

1877 

44 

37 

7310000 

490 

1878 

1678000 

750 

1879 

14000 

770 

1880 

36000 

1355 

1881 

24000 

975 

1882 

3910000 

1045* 

1883 

7674673 

1094* 

1884 

3365505 

875 

1885 

2532497 

930 

1886 

6376684 

886 

1887 

11283229 

710 

1888 

5495655 

800 

1889 

7380000 

711 

1890 

9910951 

590 

1891 

15310000 

600 

* A quantity 

of  the  asterisked  coins  were 

melted  down: 

the  1852- 

3 coins  aft* 

worth  more 

than  face;  the  1882-3 

proofs  because  unsold  at  year 

’s  end. 

Remarks 
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TABLE  IV.  QUARTER  DOLLARS. 


Date 

Type,  Varieties. 

Struc\ 

Remar\s 

1796 

Low  6.  B' 1 . 

1800 

April  9,  1796 

High  6.  B'2. 

4346 

25  2 struck  in  1797 

1804 

2 var.,  one  RRR. 

6738 

1805 

5 var.,  three  RRR. 

121394 

1806 

10  var.  See  text. 

286424 

1807 

2 var.  See  text. 

140343 

Some  dated  1806? 

1815 

1 var. 

8923  5 

1818 

1 1 var.,  six  rare. 

361174 

1819 

4 var. 

144000 

1820 

5 var. 

127444 

1821 

5 var. 

216851 

1822 

2 var.,  one  RR. 

64080 

See  text. 

1823 

1 var.  Abt.  12  known. 

17800 

See  text. 

1824 

1 var. 

24000 

Struck  in  1825. 

1825 

3 var. 

144000 

1827 

Original  (Bl). 

4000 

See  text. 

1828 

4 var. 

102000 

1831 

7 var. 

398000 

1832 

2 var. 

320000 

Some  dated  1831? 

1833 

2 var. 

156000 

1834 

5 var. 

286000 

1835 

8 var. 

1952000 

1836 

4 var. 

472000 

1837 

5 var.,  one  RRR. 

252400 

1838 

Draped  bust.  1 var. 

366000 

Liberty  seated. 

466000 

Began  Sept.  29. 

1839 

491146 

1840 

188127 

1841 

120000 

1842 

Large  date. 

88000 

1843 

645600 

1844 

421200 

1845 

922000 

1846 

510000 

1847 

734000 

1848 

146000 

1849 

340000 

1850 

190800 
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TABLE  IV.  QUARTER  DOLLARS.  (Corn’d.) 


Date 

No. 

of  Dies. 

Struck 

Struck 

<**■*  ' 

Ob  v 

s.  Revs. 

Unc. 

Proof. 

185 1~ 

4 

6 

160000* 

00 

to 

5 

5 

177060* 

oc 

1 

1 

44200* 

119 

120 

15254200 

1854 

12380000 

1855 

26 

20 

2857000 

1856 

72 

72 

7264000 

1857 

9644000 

1858 

7368000 

1859 

1344000 

1860 

805400 

1861 

75 

80 

4854600 

1862 

11 

12 

932000 

550 

1863 

191600 

460 

1864 

93600 

470 

1865 

1 

1 

58800 

500 

1866 

16800 

725 

1867 

20000 

625 

1868 

29400 

600 

1869 

16000 

600 

1870 

86400 

1000 

1871 

170272 

960 

1872 

182000 

950 

1873 

143700 

600 

1339500 

540 

1874 

471200 

850 

1875 

4292800 

630 

1876 

101 

108 

17816000 

1410 

1877 

80 

72 

10911200 

880 

1878 

2260000 

1232* 

1879 

13600 

250* 

1880 

13600 

1355 

1881 

12000 

975 

1882 

15200 

1 1 50* 

1883 

14400 

1094* 

1884 

8000 

875 

1885 

13600 

930 

1886 

5000 

886 

1887 

10000 

710 

1888 

10001 

800 

1889 

12000 

711 

1890 

80000 

590 

1891 

3920000 

600 

Remarks 


See  text. 

1 1 i II:  i 

No  arrows.  3 over  2. 
Arrows,  rays. 

Arrows. 


Motto. 


No  arrows. 
A rrows. 


*A  quantity  of  asterisked  coins  melted  down:  the  1851-53  after  July  1853  because  worth  over 

face;  the  1878-83  proofs  because  unsold. 
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TABLE  V.  HALF  DOLLARS. 


Date 

Type,  Varieties. 

Struc\ 

1794 

Flowing  hair.  8 

var. 

5300 

1795 

34  var.  See  text 

317844 

1796 

Draped  bust.  2 

var. 

934 

1797 

2 var. 

2984 

1801 

Heraldic  eagle. 

2 var. 

30289 

1802 

1 var. 

29890 

1803 

4 var. 

188234 

1804 

Unknown  with 

this  date. 

1805 

About  17  var. 

211722 

1806 

About  28  var. 

839576 

1807 

Bust  r.  9 or  10 

var. 

301076 

Bust  1.  4 var. 

750500 

1808 

9 or  10  var. 

1368600 

1809 

About  1 4 var. 

1405810 

1810 

11  or  12  var. 

1276276 

1811 

About  1 2 var. 

1203644 

1812 

11  or  12  var. 

1628059 

1813 

About  1 5 var. 

1241903 

1814 

About  1 3 var. 

1039075 

1815 

1 var. 

47150 

1817 

16  var. 

1215567 

1818 

15  or  16  var. 

1960322 

1819 

About  24  var. 

2208000 

1820 

8 var. 

751122 

1821 

7 var. 

1305797 

1822 

About  1 4 var. 

1559573 

1823 

11  or  12  var. 

1694200 

1824 

18  or  19  var. 

3504954 

1825 

About  18  var. 

2943166 

1826 

About  24  var. 

4004180 

1827 

About  34  var. 

5943400 

1828 

5 types,  about 

19  var. 

3075200 

1829 

About  26  var. 

3712156 

1830 

About  20  var. 

4764800 

1831 

Over  25  var. 

5873660 

1832 

Over  22  var. 

4797000 

1833 

Over  21  var. 

5206000 

1834 

Over  25  var. 

6412004 

1835 

Over  22  var. 

5352006 

1836 

Lettered  edge. 

Over  27  var. 

6545000 

Reeded  edge.  1 

var. 

1200 

1837 

3629820 

1838 

3546000 

1839 

Bust  1. 

1362160 

Liberty  seated. 

1972400 

1840 

See  text. 

1435008 

1841 

310000 

1842 

2012764 

1843 

3844000 

1844 

1766000 

1845 

589000 

1846 

2210000 

Remar\s 
Dec.  1,  1794. 

2/284/21/97. 

May  26,  1797. 

See  text. 


Snowden’s  division. 


Jan.  10,  1816. 
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TABLE  V.  HALF  DOLLARS.  (Cont’d.) 


Date 

No.  c 

>/  Dies. 

Struc\ 

Struc\ 

Remarks 

Obvs 

. Revs. 

Proof. 

1847 

1 1 56000 

1848 

580000 

1849 

1252000 

1850 

227000* 

1851 

7 

11 

200750* 

1852 

4 

6 

77130* 

185  3 

49 

55 

3532700 

Arrows,  rays. 

1854 

2982000 

Arrows. 

1855 

10 

8 

759500 

1856 

20 

20 

938000 

1857 

1988000 

1858 

4226000 

1859 

748000 

1860 

303700 

1861 

5 5 

54 

2888400 

1862 

8 

6 

2S 1800 

550 

1863 

503200 

460 

1864 

379100 

470 

1865 

8 

6 

511400 

500 

1866 

744900 

725 

Motto. 

1867 

423700 

625 

1868 

377600 

600 

1869 

795300 

600 

1870 

599900 

1000 

1871 

1164400 

960 

1872 

850600 

950 

1873 

820250 

600 

No  arrows. 

1795000 

540 

Arrows. 

1874 

2359600 

750 

1875 

6026800 

650 

1876 

78 

67 

8418000 

1520 

Two  types. 

1877 

72 

62 

8304000 

580 

Two  types. 

1878 

1377600 

820 

1879 

4800 

620 

1880 

8400 

1355 

1881 

10000 

975 

1882 

4400 

1040* 

1883 

8000 

1039 

1884 

4400 

875 

1885 

5 200 

930 

1886 

5000 

886 

Hoarder’s  Delight. 

1887 

5000 

710 

1888 

12000 

800 

1889 

12000 

71  1 

1890 

12000 

590 

1891 

200000 

600 

*A  quantity  of  the  asterisked  coins  melted:  the  185D2,  after 

July  1 85  3 because 

face:  the  1882 

proofs  because  unsold  at 

year’s  end. 
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TABLE  VI.  SILVER  DOLLARS. 


Date 

Type,  Varieties.  No.  of  Dies. 

Struc\ 

Struc\ 

Remarks 

Obvs. 

Revs. 

Unc. 

Proof. 

1794 

1 var.  1 

1 

1758 

Oct.  15,  1794 

1795 

17  var.,  five  RRR. 

124795 

May  6 — Sept.  24. 

Draped  bust.  2 var. 

78238 

Oct.  1795 

1796 

6 var.,  two  RRR. 

72920 

1797 

B'2:  9 + 7,  S.L. 

342 

2/28/97 

B'l : 9 + 7,  L.L. 

49  41 

5/26—6/30 

B'3 : 10  + 6,  L.L. 

2493 

8/12+8 

1798 

3 2 var. 

327536 

See  text. 

1799 

22  var. 

423515 

1800 

17  var. 

220920 

1801 

4 var. 

54454 

See  text. 

1802 

7 var. 

41650 

1803 

6 var. 

84634 

See  text. 

1804 

Class  I.  (1837-42?) 

6 

See  text. 

Class  II.  (1858)  Plain  edge. 

4 

Mint  Coll. 

Class  III.  (1859+6) 

7? 

1805-35 

None  coined.  See  text. 

1836 

Originals.  Name  below  base. 

18 

Originals.  Name  on  base. 

1000 

12/31/36 

Same,  struck  in  1837. 

600 

3/31/37 

1838 

Originals  (see  monograph). 

25 

1839 

Originals 

300 

1840 

61005 

1841 

173000 

1842 

184618 

1843 

165100 

1844 

20000 

1845 

24500 

1846 

1 10600 

1847 

140750 

1848 

15000 

1849 

62600 

1850 

7500 

See  text. 

1851 

High  date.  2 

10 

1300 

See  text. 

1852 

1 

3 

1100 

See  text. 

1853 

2 

1 

461 10 

(12) 

See  text. 

1854 

33140 

See  text. 

1855 

1 

1 

26000 

1856 

5 

5 

63500 

1857 

94000 

1858 

Originals 

80 

See  text. 

1859 

256500 

1860 

218930 

1861 

7 

8 

78500 

1862 

1 

2 

12090 

550 

1863 

27200 

460 

1864 

30700 

470 

1865 

3 

3 

46500 

500 

1866 

Motto 

48900 

725 

1867 

59700 

625 

1868 

182100 

600 

1869 

423700 

600 

1870 

432000 

1000 

1871 

1 114800 

960 

1872 

1105900 

950 

27 


Date 

1873 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1887 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Date 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 
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T ABLE  VI.  SILVER  DOLLARS.  (Coin’d.) 


Struck 

Struck, 

Remarks 

T ype,  Varieties. 

Unc. 

Proof. 

293000 

600 

8 Feathers 

416000 

700 

March  23 

7 Feathers 

10093000 

300 

See  text. 

1 4806000 

650 

1 2600000 

1355 

9163000 

984 

1 1 100000 

1101 

12290000 

1039 

14070000 

875 

17786867 

930 

See  text. 

19969300 

886 

20290000 

710 

19183001 

800 

21726000 

811 

16802000 

590 

8693556 

650 

1036000 

1245 

378000 

792 

110000 

972 

See  text. 

12000 

880 

9976000 

762 

2822000 

731 

5884000 

735 

330000 

846 

8830000 

912 

6962000 

813 

7994000 

777 

4652000 

755 

2788000 

650 

TABLE  VII.  TRADE 

DOLLARS. 

Struck 

Struck 

Remarks 

Type,  Varieties. 

Unc. 

Proof. 

396900 

825 

Mostly  exported. 

987100 

700 

I 

149200 

300 

II  (Rare) 

69000 

400 

See  text. 

I (Scarce) 

145000 

Jan. 'Feb. 

II 

3 1 0000 

1150 

Demonetized  7/22/76 

3039200 

510 

900 

1541 

1987 

960 

1097 

979 

10 

Unofficial  issue. 

5 

Unofficial  issue. 
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The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal  Series 

The  following  are  all  6x9  heavy  paper  covers 

141  STRUCK  COPIES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  COINS.  By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  Illustrating 

and  describing  the  copies  executed  by  Wyatt,  Robinson,  Bolen  and  others,  with 
comparative  illustrations.  A wonderful  guide  for  the  collector  of  this  series.  Price  1.00 

142  THE  COINS  OF  GEORGE  THE  SIXTH.  A complete  specialized  list  of  all  the  coins 

struck  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  during  the  reign  of  George  VI. 
Superbly  illustrated.  Price  1.50 

143  THE  COINS  OF  PORTUGAL  AND  COLONIES  1901-1951.  A specialized  list  with  corn- 

plete  mint  reports  fully  illustrated.  Price  1.00 

144  THE  1776  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY  COINAGE;  VARIETIES  OF  THE  1787 

FUGIO  CENT,  with  six  full  page  plates.  By  Eric  P.  Newman.  Price  1.00 

145  THE  MODERN  COINAGE  OF  KUTCH.  By  William  L.  Clark.  Fully  illustrated  with  7 

full  page  plates.  Price  1.00 

146  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Supplement  to  the  Fourth 

Edition.  Additions  and  Corrections  1901-1950.  New  Issues  since  1951.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Price  1.00 

147  NATIONAL  AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CURRENCY  1928-1950.  By  Robert  H. 

Lloyd.  Historical  and  Numismatic  Comment  together  with  Tables  listing  Series 
and  Plate  Varieties.  Price  1.00 

148)  PROOF  COINS  STRUCK  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT,  1817-1921.  By  Walter 

149  j Breen.  Authoritative  information  on  rarity  and  die  varieties  of  early  proofs; 

historical  and  descriptive  notes  on  proofs  and  restrikes.  Price  2.00 

150  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS.  Exposition  and  Commemorative  Medals — Bryan  and  Lesher 

Dollars  — Miscellaneous  Monetary  and  Other  Issues.  By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  With  7 
full  page  plates.  Price  1.50 

151  MODERN  COINS  OF  BELGIUM  AND  BELGIAN  CONGO.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  1.00 

152  COINS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COLONIES  FROM  1890  TO  1953.  Fully 


illustrated.  Price  1.00 

153  EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALISTS  AND  DIE-SINKERS.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  With  many  illustrations.  Price  1.50 

154  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATTERNS  OF  1792.  By  Walter  Breen  1.50 

155  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINOR  COINAGES  1793-1916.  By  Walter  Breen  1.50 

156  THE  LIMA  PIECES  OF  GEORGE  II  OF  ENGLAND.  By  R.  I.  Nesmith.  With  illustra- 

tions of  the  coins  and  other  historical  plates.  Price  1.00 

157)  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOBRECHT  COINAGES  1836-1840.  By  Walter 
158  ) Breen.  Extensively  illustrated.  Price  2.00 


159  SILVER  COINAGES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  1794-1916.  By  Walter  Breen. 

Historical  information  and  detailed  mintage  figures  hitherto  unpublished.  Price  2.00 


